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NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Hunter’s Elements of Biology 


By G. W. Hunter, A. M., Instructor in Biology, 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York. 


$1.25 


This course presents a correlation of botany, 
zoology, and human physiology, and combines in 
excellent proportion text-book study, laboratory 
experiments, field work, and work for oral recitation. 
It is especially suited to meet the New York State 
requirements. It is attractive, accurate, and infor- 
mative. It will give students a general conception 
of the wide range of forms in plant and animal life; 
lead them to observe the various processes carried 
on by plants and animals, and to study only so 
much of structure as is necessary for a clear com- 
prehension of these processes; and help them to 
understand the general structure of the human 
body, and the way to care for it. The laboratory 
and field work will be readily comprehended, and 
will require only simple and inexpensive equip- 
ment. The illustrations are unusually numerous, 
clear, and helpful. 





Tanrer’s High School Algebra 


By J. H, Tanner, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Cornell University 


$1.00 


In the preparation of this book the author has 
received the co-operation of a number of high school 
teachers throughout the country, and as a result 
has produced a work which is perfectly adapted to 
actual conditions existing in secondary schools. It 
makes the transition from arithmetic to algebra as 
easy and natural as possible, and arouses the pupil’s 
interest by showing him early some of the advan- 
tages of algebra over arithmetic. The several 
topics are presented in the order of their simplicity, 
giving definitions only where they are needed, and 
insuring clearness of comprehension by an abun- 
dance of concrete illustrations and inductive ques- 
tions. The book provides a large, well-chosen, and 
carefully graded set of exercises, the solution of 
which will help not only to fix in the pupil’s mind 
the principles involved, but also further to unfold 
those principles. 
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THE ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK 


Edited by FRANK R. RIX, 
Director of Music, Public Schools, New York City. 








to know. 











SOME REASONS FOR USING “ The Assembly Song Book.’’ 


1. The Songs are all those that children ought 3. The selections cover an unusually wide 


2. They are so arranged that they may be 
sung as unison, two, three or four part 
songs. Thus all conditions in elementary 


field. And every song has been tested by 
the author. 


4, The correct version of National songs, both 
the words and music, are to be found in this 
book. 


5. The devotional songs are entirely unsectarian. 





Price 50 Cents 
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Federal Aid to Schools. 


History is making rapidly in education. Federal 
aid to schools in city and country would have 
sounded like a preposterous proposition not many 
years ago. Now it is quite generally recognized 
that the federation of states as a whole is benefited 
by every individual who is rightly educated. It is 
considered perfectly legitimate that the Govern- 
ment should encourage new educational endeavor 
that will make for greater efficiency of American 
citizenship. 

Representative Charles R. Davis, of Minnesota, 
has a plan which provides for a Federal appropria- 
tion to encourage the various states and territories 
in the promotion of industrial and agricultural 
education. The measure has the sanction of the 
Department of Agriculture. It looks particularly 
to the development of country high schools where 
industrial courses are combined with general edu- 
cation, and to the encouragement of city high 
schools which offer training in the mechanic arts. 
The appropriation is to be equal to ten cents per 
capita of the population of each state and territory, 
and is to be restricted to instruction in agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and home economics. 

The plan is sound and the underlying principle 
is sound. The Federal Government can well afford 
to contribute to the encovragement of education. 
Will not someone take up the matter of the ren- 
sioning of teachers? 


The Proper Center for Politics. 


A pretty good sort of paper, which I do not like 
to name because it is pretty good sort, got excited 
last week over a proposition to have the town 
schools used as polling places at elections. It is 
opposed to any such usage and quotes those who 
share its views, in support of its opposition. It is 
especially shocked at the idea of having the party 
primaries carried on in or near the school buildings. 
A local school principal similarly benighted as 
regards the modern social conception of the common 
school speaks of the ‘‘bad influences which are 
generally characteristic of such occasions.”” She— 
the principal is a she—we are told ‘‘was also very 
much afraid that the children might hear something 
which might be to their detriment.” 

Is it any wonder that pedagogs are caricatured 
as angular, sour-livered first cousins of Mrs. Grundy? 
Fortunately, that kind of narrowed-down individual 


is drifting into other occupations, where mechanical 
precision has more monetary value than in the 
school-room. There are only a few of them left, 
tho they are heard from frequently, particularly 
when any anti-ing is on. 

Of the daily papers we cannot always expect an 
up-to-date view of the educational situation, any 
more than we can suppose them to be informed 
concerning the latest advances in medicine. And 
if the local school principals have not waked up to 
the realization that this is September, 1907, how 
can we blame the rest of the town? 

The being afraid that children may hear some- 
thing detrimental to them is typical of our antique 
sisters and brethren. Jean Paul Richter describes 
them as wishing they might be able to wind up the 
children like eight-day clocks, and have them 
strike the hours in the most approved fashion. 
The teacher who pays careful attention to positive 
influences need not worry much about the negative 
ones. ; 

As to political meetings, if they are so very dis- 
reputable at S——, there is all the more reason 
why they should be held in the school buildings, 


‘to give them a cleaner tone. It is the very ‘‘nice” 


people who have permitted the primaries to become 
degraded. Shall our politics continue to be deter- 
mined in the gin-mills, or shall they find their cen- 
ters in the common schools? 


Supt. E. C. Moore, of Los Angeles, has been 
studying the educational system of Mexico. He 
holds that we have much to learn of our neighbor, 
especially in the matter of Federal aid and encour- 
agement for education. He argues in favor of a 
Minister of Public Instruction in the cabinet of the 
President. ‘‘ Agriculture,” he says, “‘has profited 
enormously thru the assistance of the Department 
at Washington. Might not education profit in 
the same way?” 

There are experts who know, and there are ex- 
perts who can. The latter are the ones that are 
needed at the head of school systems, tho the for- 
mer may win greater glory on the platform. 


Schenectady, N. Y., has redeemed itself by 
reinstating Superintendent Freeman. It was the 
only just thing to do. 


Copyright, 1907, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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New Ideals in the Education of Girls. 
A Welcome Party in a Hospitable High School. 


The Hon. P. F. McGowan, acting mayor of New 
York, takes particular delight in being with school 
teachers and school children, and they all love 
him. He has some very definite ideas as to what 
should constitute a girl’s education in these present 
days. Coming from a representative of the think- 
ing citizens of a great city, his ideas are particu- 
larly interesting and suggestive of the thought 
that is assuming shape in the development of 
the newer educational aspirations of the people. 
He gave a remarkable address recently to the enter- 
ing classes of the Washington Irving High School 
(formerly the Girls’ Technical). The girls should 
be educated to be efficient home-makers, is the 
core of his conviction. This the schools of the past 
have neglected, and have thereby become responsi- 
ble for much of the economic confusion existing 
to-day. The school must seek to meet the problem 
squarely by transforming itself into a place sugges- 
tive of a happy home. Here is the special oppor- 
tunity of the high school. 

Mr. McGowan said: 

“T’ve been talking with Mr. McAndrew, your principal, 
and I find him a sensible man; “he agrees with me. I have 
been talking with Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, the best school archi- 
tect there is anywhere. He’s a sensible man, too; he agrees 
with both of us. What do you think we all agree to? It is 
that a girls’ school ought to be home-like. We propose that 
in the magnificent building to occupy the whole block for 
you on Irving Place, the first thing to greet your eye when 
you enter the front door shall be as many things symbolic 
of a happy home as can be putin. First, a fire-place. This 
is the symbol of domesticity, warm welcome, sociability, 
and hospitality. Let us have a fine open space about this 
hearth with fine old high-backed settees. And let some 
girls, each period, be sitting there with women’s work in 
their hands ready to stand up as hostesses of the school 
whenever a new girl appears. That would make her first 
appearance in your school an event long to be remembered. 

“‘In every possible way we all want the building to typify 
those home scenes which our great New Yorker, Washington 
Irving, described so charmingly. Every room should sug- 
gest some aspect of his genius. Mr. Snyder thought the 
dining-room might be treated in Knickerbocker style; the 
old Dutch kitchen, with its fire-place, its shelves, its pictures. 
He proposed mural paintings of subjects from the stories 
of Irving. I think, too, we should have a fine, life-size 
statue or painting of him, and all the prints and pictures we 
can collect, so that the building will be a Washington Irving 
memorial worthy of the name. 

“In eighteen months it ought to be completed, and you 
all inside of it. I cannot tell you what a happiness it would 
be to me to go there on the opening day and see you installed. 
From the day this school was opened here in my district 
filled with my neighbor’s children, it has seemed to me one 
of my pleasantest duties to do what little I can to serve it. 
I am not in the School Board any longer, but my friends 
there are very good, and keep treating me as tho I were. 
In anything that concerns your school they all seem to agree 
that the downtown girls, coming from humble homes and 
from the families of the men who work, and work hard, 
have been kept in these scattered old buildings too long, 
and that they must bestir themselves to get you housed in 
as good a building as any high school in New York. No day 
of my life will be happier than the one on which I meet you 
there.”’ 

Park Commissioner Moses Herman heartily en- 
dorsed the central ideas of Mr. McGowan’s address. 

The occasion of the visit of the city officials was 
the annual “Welcome Party” by which the older 
students of the Washington Irving High School 
make the six hundred new girls feel at home. Every 
girl, teacher, and guest wore a ticket, on which were 
printed the words, ‘‘I speak to thee in friendship’s 


name.—MooreE.” Under these words was an open 
space in which was printed the wearer’s name in 
large letters legible ten feet away. 

Seven girls wearing large red hearts, each bearing 
a huge letter, altogether spelling “‘welcome,”’ stood 
at the main entrance as reception committee. 
Instead of reading rules of the school to the new 
girls, the faculty entrusted the older students with 
explaining various requirements disguised under 
the less offensive name of ‘‘usuages.”” Every mem- 
ber of the entertainment committee had a block of 
new recruits to entertain and to shoo out upon the 
gymnasium floor when the dancing began. The 
hilarity of the opening week was terminated only 
when the janitor turned out the lights. 


Are Clubs ie! Follow “Frats? ” 


Under the late President McCosh all Greek letter 
fraternities were banished from Princeton Univer- 
sity. Now President Wilson advocates the abolition 
of the various clubs which have come to occupy 
almost exactly the same position at Old Nassau 
that ‘‘frats’’ do elsewhere. 

The original opposition to such organizations 
among the students was based upon moral grounds; 
it being charged that the houses promoted drinking 
and other forms of vice—a charge which could 
hardly be substantiated to-day. But Dr. Wilson 
maintains that clubs, like fraternities, being exclu- 
sive cliques, are destructive of the spirit of unity, 
which, of all colleges, Princeton is striving hardest 
to exhibit. 

The Princeton authorities have labored long to 
bring about an ideal college spirit—a spirit of gen- 
uine unity. That the student body ought to sacrifice 
something to this great end is their contention now. 
President Wilson assures us that if the clubs go, he 
has plans which will meet the peculiar conditions 
that would then exist. ‘The students would 
lose nothing of value. 

All will admit that a university like Princeton 
ought to be, in the best sense, democratic, but there 
is something of the caste spirit in all men every- 
where. And in no class of men does it flovrish so 
abundantly and persistently as in college men. 
The problem and Princeton’s solution will be 
watched with keen interest. 





Lyman A. Best, principal of Public Schcol 108, 
Brooklyn, who, as secretary of the Board of Retire- 
ment, has abundant opportunity to know, criticizes 
the present retirement law as being unfair to the 
public school force. In his report to the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, of which he is president, he 
shows how this works out. The law allows pensions 
to normal college professors and presidents, of half 
pay plus such an amount as will make the pension 
an exact multiple of $1,000, while it restricts pen- 
sions of the public school teachers. 

So it happens that a normal college president 
draws a pension of $38,000, while public school 
teachers and principals, after a half century of ser- 
vice, can draw but $1,500. 

Mr. Best also wants some method of securing an 
income for this fund other than the fining of sick 
teachers. 





A playground is to be provided in Pittsburg for 
the children of wealthy parents. 

A large plot of ground has been obtained for 
the purpose in the fashionable Squirrel Hill dis- 
trict. It will be fitted up in exactly the same 
manner as are the public playgrounds. 











as at 
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Superintendent Greenwood’s Annual Benediction. II. 


Pupils Entering High School. 
By J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 

When a pupil first enters high school, everything 
is new and strange to him. The school atmosphere 
is entirely different from anything he ever experi- 
enced in the elementary school. The transition is 
abrupt, and often it is mechanically repulsive. He 
receives but little friendly recognition, and he is 
lonesome, and frequently he is stirred by an impulse 
to break away from school and get to doing some- 
thing else. He is so much at sea for a time that he 
cannot predict with any degree of certainty just 
what direction a recitation will take, or what line 
of the subject the teacher is going to pursue. The 
ability to guess, without much definite information 
upon which to base a decision, is about all that he 
is tolerably certain of, and he is only sure of much 
uncertainty. 

Granting the truthfulness of what has been said, 
the inquiry naturally arises, how can the beginner 
in the high school, flitting from teacher to teacher 
each day, be made to feel more at ease in his studies 
and general surroundings? In analyzing his dis- 
comforture, much of it is traceable, no doubt, to 
two different attitudes in regard to the contrast 
in the presentation of subject-matter in the ele- 
mentary school and the different attitude of the 
teachers themselves in the high school. From 
the very nature of the case, the _ high 
school teacher has in mind, first, the con- 
tents of the text-book and its peculiar nomencla- 
ture,.while in the elementary school the teacher is 
forced to put the pupil first and foremost, and the 
subjects he pursues are of secondary consideration. 
The elementary teacher has the chance to study 
the pupil usually for a year in the various kinds of 
activity in which he is engaged, and she learns to 
know him; on the other hand, the high school 
teacher knows him in his recitations and in private 
interviews, provided his work is not up to the 
regulation standard. In private interviews, it is 
only natural that the pupil lets himself unfold only 
as much as he is forced to. Here he is thrown back 
on himself, and he awaits developments. Not very 
often will he make a full breast of all he has in his 
mind. He simply shuts himself up and lets the 
teacher pump. So much for this phase of the 
question. 

I am thoroly convinced that all high school 
teachers of first-year pupils should be entirely 
familiar with all the text-books the pupils in the 
elementary schools have ever studied in arithmetic, 
geography, history, and English grammar, in order 
to make the proper connections between the lower 
studies and the higher studies less difficult. Fre- 
quently I have observed that pupils beginning 
elementary algebra or English, were at a great loss 
to understand what they encountered in the new 
texts or those terms used by the teachers, because 
there was no bridge for them to pass over from the 
old nomenclature to the new. Progress was over 
a new and strange route, reaching in a roundabout 
way the old, when it was discovered to be a thing 
already known, but not by thenew name. Whereas, 
had the old terms been presented first, and the new 
been explained in terms of the old, the new would 
not have been blind, empty .concepts. To illus- 
trate, the pupils in the elementary schools know 
well enough what the parenthesis is in arithmetic, 
but when they encounter the brace or vinculum in 
algebra, they do not see at first, unless an explana- 
tion is made, that an old acquaintance with a new 
name is used, or that a co-efficient is only a con- 
crete name for a certain number of things that can 


be counted or measured. 

The same line of reasoning applies with a stronger 
force to the terms used in English grammar, but 
if the new words, such as genitive, dative, vocative, 
and ablative be used when the children are familiar 
with the meaning of the terms nominative, posses- 
sive, and objective, and they are not informed that 
the dative and ablative cases are indicated by 
prepositions in English, and that the teacher’s new 
phraseology is only the old classical terms, the 
children are confused and disheartened. The objec- 
tive case in English covers a great deal that is split 
up in some other languages, and this is not often 
made clear, and it is by letting the pupils know and 
understand that our language in its structure is 
not so very different from other languages, that this 
trouble is avoided by making it clear at the outset. 

Upon a certain occasion, I was listening to a 
recitation in Ancient History, and I asked the class 
what people now live in those countries that they 
had been talking about. Nearly every hand went 
up, but the teacher, who was an excellent instruc- 
tor, instantly replied—‘‘this class has not yet 
had Medieval or Modern History, and cannot answer 
that question.’ Still the pupils insisted that they 
knew, and I mildly suggested that perhaps they 
knew something about it. They nodded their heads 
approvingly. An opportunity to answer was ac- 
corded them, and they answered correctly to the 
astonishment of the instructor. Then, I asked 
them how they knew. All said they had learned 
about those countries in their geographies in the 
elementary schools, and they knew very much 
more about the moderns who now inhabit those 
countries than they did about the ancients whose 
history of dead men’s bones they were studying. 

In my judgment it is foolishness to swing a class 
of pupils away out somewhere into space, clear off 
onto a patch of some size, and on it begin to erect 
some sort of an educational structure. Herbert 
Spencer is entitled to great credit for one thing he 
emphasized, namely, the relativity of knowledge. 
Hence all progress must begin where the learner 
is, and he is to start there with what he knows, and 
work out from this as a central point, thus forming 
his connections so that he can go out and always 
return by a direct route to his base of operations. 
The child has to learn everything anew, and he 
always must learn from what he experiences, and 
with and from his experiences, and not otherwise. 
This being indisputable, the high school teacher 
should knowall the subjects the pupil has ever studied 
or at least the main outlines of each subject so that 
he may be able to help the pupil always see a gen- 
eral truth in the light of other truths. True teach- 
ing should have breadth of view as well as intensity 
and narrowness. But all high school work is so 
elementary in its nature that a person who has 
studied thru an ordinary college course, ought to 
be able to point out to a class or a pupil the dif- 
ferent provinces of knowledge in a high school 
course of instruction and tell something of what 
lies in each branch. 

Teaching English. 

The teaching of English in high schools, colleges, 
and universities, is very chaotic, and in most cases 
idiotic. Too much of what is attempted is done 
backward. The pupil is, in many instances, put 
to work at the subject without being in possession 
of the most essential tools of thought and without 
which he can do nothing. Pres. Kdmund James 
believes “that all high school teachers should pos- 
sess a good knowledge of English grammar, of Eng- 
lish literature, proficiency in the art of composition, 
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proficiency in the art of public speaking, and pro- 
ficiency in the art of teaching. No one can teach 
English literature in a thoroly satisfactory way, 
who has not studied other languages and literature. 
Let this be added to the grace and proficiency of 
reading aloud,’’ and yet these high qualifications do 
not insure good teaching. 

In teaching children how to write, outside of 
some mere commonplace directions, such as a sen- 
tence must not have too many words, too few words 
—the right words, and the best arrangements of 
the words composing a sentence, with how to begin 
a sentence and how to use punctuation marks, will 
be the most that the average teacher ought to 
attempt. People seldom, or never, think in sen- 
tences. They think in paragraphs; therefore it 
appears to me that the great thing is to see a truth, 
and then express it. Bread and meat are ours 
when they turn to bone, muscle, and fiber in us. 
The healthy mind seeks truth, embraces it, and 
utters it. The student should learn to fear the 
utterances of immature, sloppy-minded thoughts. 
Each one should write only when he feels like it, 
and not be forced to do any writing ‘‘on time,” 
except to improve his penmanship. Byron and 
Robertson both had to do some vigorous thinking 
in order to get their minds into working trim. Gray 
had first read to some Cantos from the ‘Faerie 
Queene”’ for his thoughts to come. Corneille fired 
up from “Lucan” to quicken his mind to action. 
The arousement must always be within oneself. 
Don’t write unless you can’t avoid it, is the surest 
way to find out and then develop a genius. Machine 
work will never make a writer. It may make a 
mechanic, rarely an inventor or an artist. When 
a teacher says to a gang of youngsters—‘‘go and 
write essays,” what a preduct! Emptiness and 
disappointment! When a youth came to Mozart 
and asked him how he should begin to compose, 
the great man advised him to wait. ‘But,’ re- 
plied the youth, “‘you composed much earlier.” 
“So I did,’ was the answer, “‘but I asked nobody 
about it.”” The same is true of real composition 
work. 

Industrial Education. 

It is fitting that in this connection I should touch 
upon the industrial phase of education for two 
reasons; the first, to show what it can do to help 
a large majority of pupils, and in the second place, 
to call attention to the fact that it is not the most 
essential factor in a system of public instruction, 
but it is only an adjunct thereto. 

The tendency in a broad way in this country is 
to unduly exalt what is new, and to make it over- 
shadow other things of equal or even greater im- 
portance. In some quarters now, in the haste of 
putting industrial training far in the lead, the 
only thing to which pupils should give their atten- 
tion is “doing things.” There are many signs of 
disappointment coming to the surface. ‘Doing 
things” is not scholarship. It is an evidence of 
industry along certain lines. Let us be sincerely 
honest about what we do, and not befog things. 
A trade of some kind is a great incentive in itself, 
and it should always be estimated at its true worth. 

It is a notorious fact that our country is in need 
of skilled workmen in all lines of service, and the 
manufacturers are continually looking to Europe 
to supply the demand, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibitory statute which contains one permissive 
clause. Now the industrial training in our ele- 
mentary and high schools cannot give the requisite 
skill for the highest grade of work. This can only 
be offered in the technic and special scientific schools, 
and their number is yet so small that their grad- 
uates are inadequate in number to supply the 
demand. It has been found from experience that 
by interspersing the pupil’s daily studies with 
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industrial work, a portion of the time, he makes 
as good progress, carrying the two along together 
as when he does not take the industrial work, pro- 
vided, however, that the industrial work is not 
permitted to overshadow the regular work. 

There is an attraction in making things useful 
as well as ornamental that lightens regular study 
and gives a freshness to it that is often lacking in 
the absence of such a stimulus. Such industrial 
exercises enable many pupils of both sexes to bring 
into prominence latent activities, and there are 
some pupils so constituted mentally that they can 
never acquire any great amount of knowledge from 
books, but they have enough skill of a mechanical 
sort to pass beyond the stage of the day laborer 
class, and thru the mechanical work in school they 
may be able early in life to make such a selection 
of the kind of skilled labor in which each can make 
the best out of himself. Such positive knowledge 
would save such from mistakes and bitter disap- 
pointment in later life. 

The abolition of the apprentice system and other 
restrictions now thrown about skilled labor shut 
thousands of boys out of opportunities every year 
when they have arrived at that age when they 
ought to learn a trade. They are thus thrown 
back on society to find something that somebcdy 
will let them do, or else they are forced to join the 
ranks of raw laborers, while a few become cheap 
competitors of skilled laborers, and no inconsider- 
able number drift into the camp of the idlers and 
engage in the follies and crimes which infest a large 
body of human parasites. The root of the matter 
lies here. Industrial education in its simplest 
form has been largely neglected in this country, 
and it can only be put on a proper footing by’ ceal- 
ing with the question in a large way. Americans 
are just beginning to grasp the fact that by taking 
an interest in the training of those who are to be 
skilled workmen in the future, and to train enovgh 
of them to supply the increasing demands exacted 
by our rapidly growing industrial system, are the 
best metheds of helping all parties concerned. 

It has been demonstrated at the Indianapolis 
Trade School that a boy of quick perception, fair 
scholarship, careful and prudent habits, can learn 
a trade in much less time than under the old appren- 
tice system which broke down of its own weight 
and slow progress. To learn a trade in a short 
time, boys must receive special, competent, and 
tolerably thoro instruction, and they can go to fill 
places in a year or two and are as well or better 
qualified than were those under the apprentice 
system who had served the full time. 

Industrial education has a high commercial 
value, and every incentive should be given to am- 
bitious boys to combine solid study and intelligent 
work. Modern life demands a trained hand as 
well as a trained mind. The two industrial pursuits 
should go together. A pupil cannot play at learn- 
ing a trade any more than he can play at learning 
the school branches. The chief lesson that should 
be learned in the trade school is that the learner 
must not be a “waster.” The most important 
thing a community can do for its children is to give 
them an opportunity to become skilled in the crafts 
and trades,—both males and fem: les. 

A Word on Housekeeping. 

A girl, by attending lectures and taking class 
exercises in cooking and sewing is greatly benefited, 
but it is from practical experience at home, under 
her mother’s direction, that she receives the efficient 
training in the household arts. In attending to 
the duties of housekeeping at home, she will learn 
a great many things that cannot be tavght in classes. 
Tact, which is necessary to the good housekeeper, 
is an inbred quality, and cannot be taught in classes; 
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but it can be imparted by the skilful mother who 
takes her daughter into her confidence in the man- 
agement of the household duties. The tact dis- 
played by the mother in the daily routine often- 
times comes back to the daughter in after years, 
and when she most needs it. Household manage- 
ment is a fine art, and it requires good judgment 
and high administrative qualities. By combining 
the work of the school and the home the daughter 
can learn domestic economy theoretically and prac- 
tically. As the girl grows, into womanhood, she 
and her mother should now relieve each other in 
the management of the home by exchange of work 
each week. Let the daughter make all the pur- 
chases, prepare the meals, supervise all the work, 
week about, with her mother, and if there be more 
than one daughter let the work rotate so as to in- 
clude all the daughters as soon as each is sufficiently 
conversant with the domestic affairs. An itemized 
statement of expenses should be kept by each, and 
these should be compared from week to week. ‘The 
sensible girl will feel a commendable pride in this 
kind of work, and it is an excellent preparation for 
the life work which she may be required to perform 
as wife and mother. No mother who has the wel- 
fare of her daughter at heart, should neglect to 
give her the necessary instruction in domestic 
economy or deny her the opportunity to qualify 
herself to discharge, in a thoroly satisfactory man- 
ner, these duties. All girls, rich and poor, need 
such training, and the mother who does not so 
instruct her daughters is criminally negligent. 
Good housekeeping affects the whole family life, 
physically, morally, intellectually, and religiously. 
Without it I cannot conceive how there can be a 
true home in the fullest sense of the word. 


No Backward Movement in Teachers’ 
Qualifications. 


One of the most marked 
tendencies during the last half- 
dozen years in graded school 
work is the higher stand- 
ards of attainments demanded 
of teachers in city schools. It 
is the most significant fact in 
connection with scholastic and 
professional training, and _ it 
stands asa strong protest against 
this nation that anyone who has 
gone thru a high school, college, 
or university, however brilliant 
in scholarship, is not by virtue 
of this fact qualified to teach in 
any grade of school. No one 
without proper special training 
is prepared to practice teaching 
any more than is the average 
graduate qualified to practice 
medicine or law without special 
preparation for such service. 
The higher standards demand 
higher salaries, and these are 
being paid in nearly all cities of 
our country, but for the rank 
and file of the grade teachers 
the salaries are, in the main, 
beggarly. Skill and scholarship 
must go hand in hand. 

One of the chief factors in- 
volved in the improvement of 
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of schools is the attitude of the 
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discuss their methcds of procedure with others; 
and to be benefited as much or more by their 
failures as by their successes. Friendly criticisms, in 
which merits ard demerits of work are brought 
prominently to the foreground, are always welcome 
by good teachers. ‘lhe idea that experience with- 
out progress is sufficient for the teacher is a deaden- 
ing one. The teacher whose work was acceptable 
a few years ago may have fallen out of the list of 
good teachers during the interval. That old doc- 
trine, once in grace always in grace, has no stand- 
ing in the mind of a live, progressive teacher. It 
is a well-known fact that it is the teacher who is 
constantly progressing in efficiency by study and 
self-improvement, that should receive the highest 
remuneration for her services. All fair-minded 
persons recognize the justice of this decision, and 
it should be the dominant factor. Teachers must 
be continually adding to their stock of knowledge 
each year, or there is great danger of running dry 
or freezing solid. Both conditions mean death 
before burial. Increased freshness and vigor should 
always be found in every school-room from day 
to day, otherwise the decay of dry rot sets in and 
spreads with alarming rapidity. 
Pension for Teachers. 


For worthy, decayed teachers, a pension should 
be given by the State after a long and honorable 
term of service. ‘The victories of peace should 
have, among a righteous people, a just, public 
appreciation. A pension for those who train the 
nation’s children, a reward equal to that granted 
to those who lead the nation’s young men forth 
to battle in the army and navy, for our country, 
should be given with the nation’s gratitude to her 
faithful teachers. 















































most skilled mechanics, I find 
that they are always willing to 


Not a Member of the “Frat.” 


One of McCutcheon’s eloquent cartoons in the Chicago “Tribune.” 
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Moral Training in the High School.* 


By Pres. J. D. MoFFAT, of Washington and Jefferson 
College. 


Let me call attention to the fact that the subject 
under discussion is moral training, rather than 
moral instruction. There seems to be a strong 
prejudice against the latter in our schools. I 
believe there is ground for this feeling, and confess 
to sharing it myself. 

But there is no prejudice against moral training. 
No one will object to such a course of training as 
will lead pupils to stay married when married, be 
honest in politics, in short to be good citizens. 

There is a moral training given by high schools 
which is quite independent of any discussion of 
ethical principles. (1) The mere attendance at a 
school day after day introduces system into life. 
Certain requirements are to be met with in a school, 
and the pupil gets accustomed to meeting his 
engagements. (2) Certain tasks are required to be 
done which help in the formation of ideals. Know- 
ing that he will be measured by a certain standard, 
the pupil learns accuracy. In arithmetic he learns 
that no error is a slight error. In geography and 
history, also, a standard is set, an ideal is to be 
reached, and the pupil acquires a sense of com- 
pleteness, and thereby becomes a better citizen. 
(3) Industry and (4) obedience to authority are 
indirectly learned by a pupil—virtues not to be 
despised. (5) The social virtues are learned by 
contact with his fellow-pupils. Their develcpment 
in a greater or less degree is, indeed, inevitakle. A 
measure of honesty, for instance, cannot help but 
be manifested by a given pupil. Public opinion 
among her classmates will compel it. 

This kind of moral training is independent of 
specific teaching. It is not enough, however, 
being rather animal than human training. You 
can train a dog or a horse to do a given thing well, 
and when asked to do it. But this mechanical 
obedience, tho something, is not nearly all that we 
demand of a human being. There is no solid 
moral character behind it. Such acts cannot be 
considered moral acts, for the element of choice 
did not enter into them. A moral act is performed 
only in obedience to self-enacted law, kased on 
moral principles. If we do give moral training to 
our young people, let them develop their own 
moral principles, not commit principles heard 
from you or me. A moral man is a self-governing 
man. If we give our pupils no opportunity to form 
their own moral principles, they are trained per- 
formers, not moral agents. 

How shall this be accomplished? Methods must 
necessarily vary. Teachers can, however, give the 
pupils as many opportunities as possible, to discuss 
moral problems with a view to forming their own 
opinions. This plan may be thought dangerous, 
because wrong opinions may be formed. I am 
not sure of that. The difficulty will probably be, 
not that wrong opinions will be formed, but that 
right ones, once formed, will not be acted on. 
This plan has the advantage, too, that a good 
opinion, once formulated, is more likely to be 
acted on. 

Such discussions of moral questions had better 
be informal, during the ordinary work of the day. 
Let questions of honor, truth, etc., be discussed as 
the occasions arise. It would even be well for 
teachers to create opportunities for the pupils thus 
to express themselves. Take games, for instance. 
Moral principles are constantly acted on or violated 
here. They offer a splendid opportunity for the 
development of a strong moral character. I have 
watched football, particularly. I know the virtues 


*Discussion before the High School Department, Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Association. 
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and the evils of the game. I have seen men master 
temptations on the field. I have known coaches 
who taught immorality; but others who taught 
self-control, even to the receiving of a blow, without 
changing color. That is something worth knowing. 

People are only moral as they love right. Give 
the girls and boys a chance to know right and love it. 
Look for chances, not to lecture, but to have them 
express themselves. It may be that some will go 
wrong, but then their companions will take issue 
with them. 

This kind of training is what we want from high 
schools. Learning is valuable, but it is only one 
of the ends to be reached by our schools. I have 
so much faith in them that I am not afraid when I 
hear of the thousands of foreigners who are coming 
to our shores. The church cannot reach them all, 
but the school can make of them better citizens than 
they were in the old country. Especially encour- 
aging is it to hear how they are met when they 
land in New York, and learn not only the English 
language, but English morality. 


Our Practical High Schools. 


It was but a few years ago that considerable 
hostility prevailed against the high schools as an 
expensive luxury, says a writer in a recent number 
of the Chicago Evening Post. But happily the 
indications now are all of returning favor. 

Partly the change of attitude is due to our gen- 
eral prosperity, which provided many parents with 
the means of sending their children to the secondary 
schools, and even beyond them, to the colleges. 
But there is another cause; that is the change in 
the policy of the school administration itself toward 
the high schools and the progressive development 
of facilities for what may be called loosely practical 
education. 

In one respect the new policy has been defective. 
Much has been done for the preparation of boys 
for practical life, but little for girls. This has keen 
a sericus neglect, and one far too prevalent in the 
educational institutions of America. The old 
notions of a genteel education for young ladies holds 
hard. French and German, a bit of drawing, 
literature, and a taste of the simpler natural sciences 
—this was the formula even in our public schools. 

What was and is needed by ninety per cent. of 
these girls is a training in domestic economy, cook- 
ing, sewing, housekeeping; the applied science of 
how to buy the most nourishing food for the least 
money, and how, by system and thrift, to make 
every dollar of a limited income procure one hundred 
cents cf value; personal hygiene, sanitation, simple 
food chemistry, and all the knowledge destined to 
obviate or lighten the daily sordid cares and 
humdrum duties most women have to face. 

This is not to say that the cultural studies that 
develop the imagination and give precious resources 
for the higher life of the mind should be neglected. 
We do not live by bread alone. But we do not live 
without bread, and the best way to insure one’s 
living a life not altogether of the flesh is to equip 
him with the means of earning bread without too 

great a sacrifice of time and effort. 

It is, therefore, perhaps the most important 
feature of future plans that domestic science is 
to be given a place in the high school curriculum. 
It is to be hoped especial effort will be made to 
make these courses broad, practical, and attractive. 

The high school of to-day is a preparatory school 
in the best sense. It is preparatory for the pupils 
who are privileged to pursue their education into 
colleges and universities. It is truly preparatory 
for those who must graduate from them into life. 
It is justifying itself nobly, and those who doubt 
grow fewer year, by,year. 
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Laboratory Exercises in Physical Geography. 


Tue Scuoot Journau started, in the high school number for May, the publication of the series of laboratory 


exercises in on gee geogra 
continued in the number 
forthcoming issues. 


EXERCISE 12. 


OBJECT. Construct and interpret sunrise and 
sunset curves, 

MATERIAL. Ruler; dividers; almanac or calen- 
dar showing times of sunrise and sunset for a year. 

DIRECTIONS. (a) Construction. (1) With the 
horizontal scale, } inch equals five days, lay off 
on a horizontal line thru the center of your sheet 
of paper a length equal to 365 days. 

(2) With a vertical scale, + inch equals one-half 
hour, at the points of division of the horizontal 
line measure perpendicular distances above and 
below the line proportional to the length of time 
before and after noon of sunrise and sunset. 

(3) Thru the series of points thus obtained above 
the line draw a smooth curve. This will represent 
the curve of sunrise for the year. A similar curve 
traced thru the points below the line will give the 
sunset curve for the year. 

The initial, horizontal line represents mean noon. 

(4) Bisect the distances between sunrise and 
sunset points for the days taken, and trace a smooth 
line thru these points of bisection. This represents 
the curve of real noon. The curves of mean and 
real noon are seen to intersect at four points in the 
year. 

(b) Problems. (1) Determine the dates of inter- 
section of the curves of real and mean noon and 
find, if possible, the meaning of their intersection. 

(2) Locate the shortest day, the shortest morn- 
ing, and the shortest afternoon. Find, if you can, 
why the shortest morning and afternoon do not 
occur on the same day. 

(3) Make the same examination for the longest 
day, morning, and afternoon that you have for the 
shortest. 

(4) When does the morning lengthen fastest? 
Why? When does the afternoon lengthen fastest? 


(5). Find when and why the morning and after- 
noon shorten fastest. 
EXERCISE 13. 


OBJECT. Determine the observer’s latitude from: 
(a) Sun’s altitude. (b) Elevation of north 
pole. 

MATERIAL. Quadrant instrument with rider 
which casts a shadow toward center of instrument; 
plumb line. 

DIRECTIONS. (a) Swun’saltitude. (1) Set the 
quadrant instrument on the meridian line estab- 
lished in exercise 9a, adjust it so that the 0 line 
of the quadrant is horizontal. 

(2) Change the position of the rider as the sun 
approaches the meridian so that the shadow of the 
rider at all times passes thru the center of the 
quadrant. 

(3) At solar noon [see nautical or other almanac] 
record the angle between 0 line of the quadrant 
and the shadow. This angle is the altitude of the 
sun and its complement is the zenith distance of 
the sun. 

(4) Draw a circle to represent the earth, locate 
the equator, and the poles; assume a point, y, at 
which the observer is assumed to be located, draw 
a radius thru this point and prolong it to the zenith; 
prolong the equator and mark its extremity g to 
represent the sun; draw the line hh’ thru y to 
represent the observer’s horizon; from y draw a 
line parallel to the equator thru the point y to 
represent a ray of sunlight. From this diagram 


hy as recommended by the New York State Department of Education. 
or June 22. In response to numerous requests, the remaining exercises will be published in 


The exercises were 


prove that the zenith distance of the sun is equal 
to the latitude of the observer. 

(5) Make a similar diagram showing the sun 
north of the equator. How would you determine 
the latitude of y under these conditions? If the 
sun were south of the equator how would you 
proceed? 

(b) Elevation of north pole. (1) Find the north 
star. 

(2) Place the quadrant instrument on a level 
table; find the altitude of the star. 

(3) Take the reading several times and find the 
average. The result will be the approximate 
latitude. 

(4) Construct a diagram similar to that con- 
structed in (a) and prove that the altitude of the 
pole equals the latitude of the observer. 

(5) Why is not the altitude of Polaris always 
equal to the latitude of the observer? 


If the observation is made at pe m. within a day or 
two of February 20th, the altitude of Polaris will equal the 
latitude of the observer quite exactly. 


EXERCISE 14. 


OBJECT. Globular projections. 

MATERIAL. Globe; dividers; ruler; protractor 
(a wire frame showing arrangement of parallels 
and meridian for every 30 degrees in one hemis- 
phere would be very helpful). 

DIRECTIONS. (1) Equatorial projection.* Place 
your eye about 2 inches above equator and imagine 
that you can see thru the globe which is placed 
against a wall. Draw the meridian and parallels 
of the hemisphere nearest the wall as they seem 
to be before the wall. ; 

(2) Construction. Draw circle 6 inches in diameter 
and lay off every 30 degrees. Draw equator and 
prime meridian. Draw chord of are of 90 degrees, 
and bisect it. Prolong equator on left, half length 
of this chord. At right end of equator erect per- 
pendicular above and below. From extended end 
of equator draw lines to perpendicular thru poles 
and every 30 degrees nearest perpendicular. Label 
this perpendicular “Prime meridian.” Name and 
number projected points on perpendicular. 

(3) Around this prime meridian draw a circle, 
and lay off on its circumference points every 30 
degrees apart. Name and number them. Draw 
curves that will pass thru the three parts labeled 
30 degrees north, and label this “parallel 30 degrees 
north.” Similarly for other parallels. 

(4) For meridians. Lay off on equator to right 
from center, a distance equal to distance along 
prime meridian to 30 degrees. Draw a curve thru 
poles and point just determined. Label “Meridian 
of 30 degrees east.” Similarly draw other merid- 
ians. ; 

(5) Polar projection. Draw a circle with radius 
equal to that of projection above, and mark every 
30 degrees in circumference. Label center © North 
pole.” Label radius nearest bottom as “Prime 
meridian.” 

(6) For parallels lay off 30 degrees from north 
pole a distance equal on equatorial projection to 
the distance from equator to 30 degrees_north. 
Draw a circle with this radius and label it with 
name and number, as seen on the globe itself. 
Similarly for other parallels. 

* if explanations are not desired, draw a circle six inches 
in diameter, lay off every thirty degrees, divide vertical 
and horizontal axes into six equal parts. Connect properly. 


Label, ete. 
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(7) Application. Where is this most accurate? 
Where least accurate? Compare this with the 
other projections. 

(8) With plenty of time, draw the meridians, 
parallels as on your globe, and outline of Africa 
or of other continents. 

EXERCISE 15. 

OBJECT. Draw an orthographic projection of 
the earth. 

MATERIAL. Globe; dividers; ruler; protractor. 

DIRECTIONS. (1) Equatorial projection. Hold the 
globe so that the equator appears to be a straight 
horizontal line and the prime meridian a vertical 
straight line. Move the globe slightly up and down 
so that the parallels appear to be straight lines. 
Do the parallels of 70 and 80 degrees seem to be 
the same distance apart as those of 10 and 20 de- 
grees? Are they the same distance apart on the 
globe? What about the meridians of 70 and 80 
degrees east and 10 and 20 degrees east? 

(2) Construction. Draw a circle with diameter 
of 6 inches. Draw horizontal diameter and label 
it “Equator,” the vertical diameter ‘‘ Prime merid- 
ian,” its ends “North pole” and “South pole.” 
Lay off on the circumference everv 30 degrees. 
Number every 30 degrees, mark whether it is north 
or south. Observe the globe for arrangement of 
numbers. Draw straight lines connecting the two 
ends of same parallels. 

(3) For the meridians of 30 degrees lay off from 
center of equator the distance east and west, equal 
to distances from equator to parallel 
of 30 degrees north. Thru these points, and north 
and south pole points, draw curves. (An ellipse 
with prime meridian as major axis and minor axis 
a distance from 30 degrees north to 30 degrees 
south, would be more accurate.) Label the right 
curve “‘ Meridian of 30 degrees east,” left curve, ‘30 
degrees west.”’ Repeat for 60 degrees east and 60 
degrees west. 

(4) Polar projection. Hold the globe so that you 
are looking down on the north pole: Examine 
what you see, as for equatorial projections. 

(5) Construction. Draw circle with 6 inch diam- 
eter. Locate points on circumference 30 degrees 
apart. Draw the six diameters for the northern 
halves of the 12 meridans. Name the radius to 
the bottom of the circle “Prime meridian.” Num- 
— other meridians, and designate as east or 
west. 

(6) For parallels, from center labeled ‘‘North 
pole,” with a radius equal to distance on equatorial 
projection from equator to 30 degrees north, draw 
a circle. This parallel is 30 degrees from the north 
pole. Note from the globe what it should be labeled. 
Similarly draw a parallel 60 degrees from the north 
pole and label it. Label circumference properly. 

(7) Study. For purposes of comparison, etc., 
sketch within the proper meridians the boundaries 
of Africa. 

(8) Application. Where is this projection almost 
exactly like the globe it represents? Where least 
like the globe? Why is this so important a projec- 
tion to us? To astronomers? 

(9) If it is desirable to spend more time, draw 
same meridians and parallels as are on your globe, 
and trace the continents. 





German scientists have produced by chemical 
experiment a substance which seems to contradict 
the law that heat melts and cold solidifies. It is 
called “‘cryostaz,” and is formed by combining 
equal quantities of phenol, camphor, and saponine 
with a little turpentine. When its temperature is 
lowered below the point at which water freezes, it 
becomes liquid, but when it is heated it turns to 
the solid state. 
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A School Physics Club. 


Whatever brings out the pupil’s originality and 
exercises his real genius is what counts towards 
making him a power in the world. This power, 
rightly directed, being the purpose: of education, 
is of utmost importance in school work. Among 
other things, it is recognized that a knowledge of 
elementary physics is fundamental to every edu- 
cated person. The question is, how shall the sub- 
ject obtain its maximum value in the schools? We 
are not yet satisfied with our teaching of physics. 
And while the outlook in this direction is more 
promising than ever before, still the conglomeration 
of laboratory exercises, lecture table experiments, 
and class instruction that we teachers force upon 
our students, often simply mystify them without 
giving a clear conception of any one phenomenon 
in its entire relations. It is in the interest of wider 
and better thinking that we have organized a 
Physics Club. 

The Physics Club of the Oregon State Normal 
School has been in operation over three years with 
a steady interest. The membership each year 
has been about fifty, with an average attendance 
at the meetings of about thirty-five. The meetings 
are held on Thursday evening of each week from 
6:30 to 7:30. Part of the time the meetings are 
held only once in two weeks. The programs are 
varied, but are given nearly entirely by the students. 
Sometimes a discussion on the work of some noted 
physicist is given, very often an experiment is per- 
formed and explained before the club. Frequently 
the experiments are done with apparatus impro- 
vised and constructed by the student. Originality 
and novelty are encouraged. It is worthy of 
remark that in this way many pieces of useiul 
apparatus have been added to our laboratory, and 
sometimes by unsuspected genius in some student. 


The practical value of the Club to our students 
may be generalized under these heads: 

(1) They learn self-reliance in reaching conclu- 
sions and in stating them before an audience. 

(2) They cultivate their genius in constructing 
and manipulating apparatus. 

(3) They get many illustrations of principles 
that on account of lack of time have to be omitted 
from the regular class instruction. They also show 
the instructor his weak points in teaching, and thus 
indicate the way for better instruction. The ex- 
pression of the pupil is a better guage for the re- 
forms of teaching than any number of theories. 

It is not expected that a voluntary club will be 
equally adapted to all schools, but the interest in 
physics has been much promoted by the Club here, 
and I believe that some corresponding exercise is 
practicable in every secondary school. The value 
of one experiment studied in detail and explained 
before an audience is worth as much to the per- 
forming student as three experiments worked out 
in the laboratory and merely written down on 
paper. Expression is a good thing; action is a 
good thing; but expression and action together 
is the ultimate of success. It is this higher suc- 
cess that we especially seek, and, as I believe, may 
in large part realize thru some such agent as the 
Physics Club in our schools. 


L. A. ROBINSON, 
Oregon State Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. 





A curious soap spring forms a wonder of a village 
in Timor, East Indies. It consists of a small mud 
cone, from which bubbles up water heavily charged 
with alkali and radium. The discharge gives the 
appearance of a tiny voleano. It ruins vegetation 
for miles around. 
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Helps for the Teaching of Caesar.* 
By GONZALEZ LODGE. 


The proper teaching of Caesar depends in large 
measure upon two considerations: the previous 
preparation of the pupil, and the preparation and 
attitude of mind of the teacher. 

In most of our schools the course in Latin extends 
over four years. Occasionally it is restricted to 
three, and more frequently it is five or six, but in 
the vast majority ot the schools it is still limited 
to four years with five or four recitations a week. 
In a course so constituted it is customary to begin 
the ‘‘ Bellum Gallicum”’ either at the beginning, or 
shortly after the beginning, of the second year. 
Now the ease and success of the teaching of the 
‘‘Bellum Gallicum’”’ in this case will depend very 
largely, from the pupil’s point of view, upon the 
kind of work pursued during the first year. 

Under what may be called the old régime, it used 
to be customary to foliow a drill of several months 
in inflections by easy reading, not necessarily of a 
rigidly classical type, but embodying a concise, 
and at the same time, an interesting sketch either 
of the history of Rome, or of sacred history, or 
some of the easier fables made into the best Latin 
the editors could command. Later, however, a 
waive of Ciceronianism swept over the country, and 
numbers of teachers who were able themselves to 


distinguish between what was Ciceronian and what. 


was not Ciceronian, what was bad Latin and what 
was good Latin, refused to allow in their courses 
any author to be read unless he belonged to the 
strictly classical period of the language. Nepos, 
Curtius, and others were rigidly excluded, and of 
course all those reading books on which the earlier 
generations of pupils had fed were pushed aside. 
‘this made it necessary to begin the reading of 
Caesar immediately after the class had gotten thru 
the beginner’s book. 

The objection which was at once apparent, and 
which the teachers set themselves to overcome, 
was this: Caesar was entirely too difficult for 
pupils at this stage if they had been trained in the 
beginner’s books in vogue at this period. It was 
necessary, therefore, to recast the vocabulary of 
the beginner’s books so that pupils might come to 
Caesar with a vocabulary that was mainly Caesarian. 
The system of training thus evolved has prevailed 
up to the present time, but there have been signs 
in recent years of a revolt against it, and the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Twelve, and of 
many influential scholars have been in the direction 
of increasing the interval between the beginner’s 
book and Caesar and filling that interval with 
reading matter of a simplified form which may 
serve in a sense as a bridge to the more difficult 
reading of the ‘‘ Bellum Gallicum.” 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the pupil, 
when he begins Caesar will have had at least one 
year of study of Latin, a year in which, in addition 
to the forms and inflections, he has acquired also 
a certain vocabulary made up almost entirely of 
words drawn from the “Bellum Gallicum.” The 
sentences that he has had to translate have been 
likewise taken from Caesar, and his mind has rested 
upon battles and weapons, and Germans and Gauls, 
and rivers and mountains, and camps and soldiers, 
and ships and seas. To a certain extent, there- 
fore, the break from his previous training to Caesar 
is not a serious one. 

Now, with this training on the part of the child, 
we have to observe further what sort of an author 
Caesar is. Almost everyone agrees in stating that 
he is a difficult author. If this is the case, it may 


* Republished from the Teachers College Record. 
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be asked why Caesar has been chosen by the con- 
sensus of centuries for the first extensive reading 
in the school curriculum. If it were a question of 
the judgments of a few individual teachers I might 
feel it necessary to enter very fully into a defense 
of the ‘‘Bellum Gallicum” as a text-book, but 
inasmuch as the number of opponents is extremely 
limited, and they are often convinced by the logic 
of circumstances, it seems only necessary to look 
into the general character of Caesar’s work. 

In the first place we must recognize that the 
“Bellum Gallicum” is a book for adults. The 
greater part of Latin literature is composed of 
books of the same kind; in fact we have no books 
in Latin literature that were written for children. 
On the other hand, sound judgment requires that 
the reading which a child is required to go thru 
with should be of a kind more or less fitted for his 
comprehension. Now the characteristics of a child’s 
mind, as far as rational work is concerned, are 
directness, brevity, concreteness, and action. 
Almost every event of a child’s life is visualized; 
everything is strenuous, everything is in tangible 
form, and everything is short and quick. These 
characteristics also appertain to the life of the 
adult, but in addition there comes reflectivity, 
imagination, the realm of the ideal, and psychologi- 
cal analysis. Consequently, we have to observe 
whether of the various books that would be avail- 
able for instruction in Latin any one of these pre- 
sents the characteristics adapted to the child’s 
mind more than do the others, and is less dominated 
by the characteristics of the maturer mind than the 
others. 

Professor Bennett, no friendly critic of Caesar, 
after bringing forward all the arguments that could 
be adduced in support of his contention that Nepos 
should be read rather than Caesar, is bound to 
admit that Caesar has been proven by experience 
to be more interesting than Nepos to young stu- 
dents. In searching for the reasons he finds that 
Caesar, while intended for mature minds, is written 
in a fashion that is readily assimilable by the less 
mature. Caesar’s vocabulary is much more con- 
crete than that of Nepos. Caesar deals with facts; 
Nepos indulges much more in character analysis. 
It might be added that Caesar is replete with action; 
that his statements are models of directness; that 
the main characteristic of his style is brevity. 

Accordingly, from all points of view, the qualities 
that are important to search for in a child’s book 
are characteristic of Caesar. I might emphasize 
that the “Bellum Gallicum” is as much more 
valuable than children’s books with the same char- 
acteristics could be, as the association of a child 
with a simple-minded, strong, but sympathetic 
adult is more stimulating than association with 
one of his own kind. 


(To be continued.) 


Sacred Trees. 


There are many sacred trees of India which enter 
largely into the religious life of the Hindoos. Chief 
among these is the sami tree and the trembling 
peepul. Nearly all the higher hills and rocks in 
the plains are crowded each by a temple, shrine, or 
sacred tree. The peepul is known as the king of 
trees. It is the most holy, and the three great 
spirits of the Hindoos dwell therein. 

The worship of the tree is the worship of the 
triad Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu. Almost every 
Indian village has its peepul tree, with a raised 
platform or altar around it. The devout remove 
their shoes before it and make obeisance before 
proceeding on their way.—Boston Transcript. 
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A Lesson in Literature.—Lancelot and Elaine. 


By M. GRACE FICKETT, Massachusetts. 


The following exercise was given by a class that 
had been studying the more famous English and 
American authors of the early nineteenth century. 

By way of introduction, to show that ‘‘the im- 
mortals never appear alone,” the pupils were asked 
to fill in the italicized names and dates of the fol- 
lowing: 

Of famous folk, a varied, lengthy line 

Began to live in eighteen hundred nine. 

Our own land gave the poet Poe 

Who lived, alas! a life of bitter woe. 

The pleasant, genial Holmes this year was born, 
Whose humor does his scholar’s verse adorn. 
And then, besides, a martyr President 

This famous year to our own country sent. 

In England, then, a Tennyson arose, 

Whose genius mostly in his Jdylls shows. 

A statesman, too, this year his life began, 

No less than Gladstone, England’s grand old man. 
In science, too, the year was not in vain, 

Since Darwin’s brain great secrets could explain. 
In music, too, the year is widely known: 

It gave us first great Felix Mendelssohn; 

And then, if closer its great names we scan, 

We find one other music soul—Chopin. 

And last, a woman, all these great names crowning, 
Had this birth year: Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Yet ’tis not wise her date too firm to fix, 

Since some maintain that she was born in eighteen hundred 

SUL. 


The teacher gave out this rhyme, a couplet at a 
time, substituting interrogative or indefinite expres- 
sions for the words to be applied: e. g., she said, 

“‘Of famous folk a varied, lengthy line 

Began to live— When?” 
and again, 
“In England, then, a someone else arose, 
Whose genius mostly in his something shows,” 
and so on. 

The next part of the exercise had to do with 
Tennyson’s “Idylls.” At the slate, a pupil, talking 
as she worked, rapidly sketched an outline of the 
British Isles, and then summarized the history of 
King Arthur, locating on her map the probable 
place of Camelot, where was the palace that ‘‘ Mer- 
lin built for Arthur long ago” the Orkney Islands, 
whence came the adventurous Gareth to the court; 
Astolat, the home of the ‘“‘lily maid’’; Almesbury, 
whither the repentant Guinevere retreated, and the 
now sunken land where was fought ‘‘that last sad 
battle in the West.” 

Of the three Idylls read in class—Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and The Passing of 
Arthur—the favorite of the students was Lancelot 
and Elaine, and by frequent questioning they had 
familiarized themselves with the story as the text 
relates it. The following questions, selected be- 
cause their answers give the thread of the narrative, 
the class answered in concert :— 

What was Elaine called? 

Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 

Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat. 

What did she guard? 

High in her chamber, up a tower to the east, 

Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot. 

‘‘How came the lily maid by that good shield of 
Lancelot, she that knew not ev’n his name?” 

He left it with her, when he rode to tilt 

For the great diamond in the diamond jousts, 

Which Arthur had ordain’d, and by that name 

Had named them, since a diamond was the prize. 


What did King Arthur ask Queen Guinevere 
about going to the jousts? 

‘‘Are you so sick, my queen, you cannot move 

To these fair jousts?”’ 


What did Guinevere reply? 


‘“Yea, lord, ye know it.”’ 


What was,Lancelot’s pretext for staying with 
the queen? 
“Sir king, mine ancient wound is hardly whole, 
And lets me from the saddle.” 


f What was Guinevere’s reproof to Lancelot when 
they were alone? 

‘To blame, my lord Sir Lancelot, much to blame! 
Why go ye not to these fair jousts? The knights 
Are half of them our enemies, and the crowd 
Will murmur, ‘Lo, the shameless ones, who take 
Their pastime, now the trustful king is gone!’”’ 


How did Lancelot, ‘‘vext at having lied in vain,” 
answer her? 
‘‘Are ye so wise? Ye were not once so wise, 
My queen, that summer when ye loved me first.” 


How, then, did Guinevere assert that she loved 
Lancelot more than she loved Arthur? 
“To me 
He is all fault who hath no fault at all: 
For who loves me must have a touch of earth; 
The low sun makes the color: I am yours, 
Not Arthur’s, as ye know, save by the bond.” 


With what command did she follow this state- 
ment? 
‘*Go to the jousts!”’ 


What did Lancelot do? 


“Then got Sir Lancelot suddenly to horse, 
Wroth at himself.” 


When Lancelot came to Astolat, where Elaine 
lived, how did Elaine’s father greet him? 
‘“Whence comest thou, my guest, and by what name 
Livest between the lips? for by thy state 
And presence, I might guess thee chief of those, 
After the king, who eat in Arthur’s halls.” 


What did Lancelot answer? 

““Ask me not. 
Hereafter ye shall know me.” 
What conflict showed in Lancelot’s face? 
“The great and guilty love he bare the queen, 


In battle with the love he bare his lord, 
Had marr’d his face and mark’d it ere his time.”’ 


Nevertheless, when Elaine looked upon him, 


what happened? 
“She lifted up her eyes 


And loved him, with that love which was her doom.” 


The next morning, as Lancelot, in obedience to 
the queen’s command, was about to ride away in 
disguise to the jousts, what request did Elaine 
make of him? 

‘Fair lord, whose name I know not—noble it is, 

I will believe the noblest—will you wear 

My favor at this tourney?” 

When Lancelot at length consented, what did he 
say? 

“T never yet have done so much , 
For any maiden living.” 
What success had Lancelot at the tourney? 
‘King, duke, earl, 
Count, baron—whom he smote, he overthrew.” 
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When he was ordered to come forward for his 
prize, what did he say? 
“‘Diamond me 
No diamonds! For God’s love, a little air! 
Prize me no prizes, for my prize is death! 
Hence will I, and I charge you, follow me not.” 


When Arthur went home and learned from 
Guinevere that the unknown knight was Lancelot, 
what did he say? 

“Far lovelier in our Lancelot had it been, 

In lieu of idly dallying with the truth, 

To have trusted me as he hath trusted thee. 
Surely his king and most familiar friend 
Might well have kept his secret.” 


What news, however, had he of Lancelot for 
Guinevere? 

“Til news, my queen, for all who love him, this! 

His kith and kin, not knowinz, set upon him, 

So that he went sore wounded from the field: 

Yet good news, too: for goodly hopes are mine 

That Lancelot is no more a lonely heart. 

He wore, against his wont, upon his helm 

A sleeve of scarlet, broider’d with great pearls, 

Some gentle maiden’s gift.” 


What did Guinevere reply? 


“Yea, lord, 
Thy hopes are mine.” 


But when she was alone in the king’s chamber, 

what did she do? 
[She] flung herself 

Down on the great king’s couch, and writhed upon it, 

And clench’d her fingers till they bit the palm, 

And shriek’d out ‘‘Traitor’’ to the unhearing wall, 

Then flash’d into wild tears, and rose again, 

And moved about her palace, proud and pale. 


When Elaine asked her father’s permission to 
find Lancelot and take care of him, what did her 
father answer? 


‘‘Being so very wilful, you must go.” 


What prevented Lancelot from asking Elaine to 
be his wife? 
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‘“‘His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.’ 


When, at Lancelot’s request, Elaine told what 
she wished most, what did she say? 


“T have gone mad. I love you: let me die.” 


What did Lancelot answer? 
“Had I chosen to wed, 

I had been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine: 

But now there never will be wife of mine. 


After Lancelot’s departure, how did Elaine pass 
the time away? 

And in those days she made a little song, 

And ecall’d her song ‘‘The Song of Love and Death,” 

And sang it: sweetly could she make and sing. 


” 


Quote a stanza. 

“Love, art thou sweet? Then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die.” 


*@ When Elaine knew that she must die, what 
request did she make concerning a letter to Lance- 
lot she had dictated? 
‘‘Lay the letter in my hand 
A little ere I die, and close the hand 
Upon it; I shall guard it even in death.” 


Who was to row her dead body to Camelot? 
‘And therefore let our dumb old man alone 

*; Go with me; he can steer, and row, and he 
*§ Will guide me to that palace, to the doors.”’ 


What were the contents of the letter that was 
read at the king’s palace after Elaine’s death? 

“Most noble Lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 

I, sometimes call’d the maid of Astolat, 

Come, for you left me, taking no farewell, 

Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 

I loved you, and my love had no return, 

And therefore my true love has been my death. 

And therefore to our Lady Guinevere, 

And to all other ladies, I make moan: 

Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 

Pray for my soul thou too, Sir Lancelot, 

As thou art a knight peerless.”’ 





Gems From the German. I. 


Translated by PAUL H. GRUMMANN. 


Lenzfahrt. 


Am Himmel wachst der Sonne Glut, 
Auf quillt der See, das Eis zersprang, 
Das erste Segel teilt die Flut, 

Mir schwillt das Herz wie Segeldrang. 


Zu wandern ist das Herz verdammt, 
Das seinen Jugendtag verséumt, 
Sobald die Lenzessonne flammt, 
Sobald die Welle wieder schiumt. 


Verscherzte Jugend ist ein Schmerz 
Und einer ew’gen Sehnsucht Hort, 
Nach seinem Lenze sucht das Herz 
In einem fort, in einem fort! 


Und ob die Locke dir ergraut 

Und bald das Herz wird stille stehn, 
Noch muss es, wann die Welle blaut, 
Nach seinem Lenze wandern gehn. 


C. F. MEYER. 


Spring Impulses. 
(From the German of C. F. Meyer.) 


The sunshine grows from day to day; 
The swelling lakes have rent their ice; 
The first sail cleaves the watery way; 
All things the heart to joy entice. 


The heart that lives its youth in vain 
Is doomed to wander evermore, 
Whene’er the sun of springtime shines 
And foamy waves break on the shore. 


A misspent youth must fill the breast 
With untold woe and longing sore:— 
For its ‘springtime with sad unrest 
The heart yearns evermore. 


And even when the hair turns gray, 
The lagging heart its doom foresees; 
That heart must seek its wasted May 
Whene’er the spring comes o’er the seas. 
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Boston’s New Museum of Fine Arts. 


The Museum has attained its present interna- 
tional importance in less than forty years. Its 
incorporation dates from February 3, 1870. Eleven 
years before, in 1859, the Jarves Collection of 
Italian pictures, now in New Haven, had been 
offered as a nucleus for a public museum of art in 
Boston, but the project had been abandoned. In 
1869 several circumstances combined to reawaken 
interest in the scheme. The Boston Athenaeum 
had received a bequest of armor and the offer of 
funds for a room wherein to exhibit it. The Social 
Science Association had conceived the idea of a 
public collection of plaster reproductions of sculp- 
ture. Harvard College sought an opportunity to 
make its collection of engravings useful to the pub- 
lic. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
had no sufficient room for its collection of architec- 
tural casts. In October, 1869, representatives of 
these organizations united with other interested 
persons in appealing to the State Legislature, which 
early in the following year established a public 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston by granting the 
present charter. The control of the undertaking 
was vested in a Board of Trustees, which included 
representatives of the State and City, Harvard Col- 
lege, the Athenaeum, the Institute of Technology, 
the Public Library, the public schools, and the Lowell 
Institute. No support from State or City was pro- 
vided for and none has ever been received, the only 
gift to the Museum from a public source being the 
plot of ground on Copley Square, where the present 
building stands. In the words of the charter, the 
purposes of the new foundation were to make, 
maintain, and exhibit collections of works of art 
and to afford instruction in the fine arts. 

For twenty years the Museum of Fine Arts was 
too poor to enter the market as a purchaser, altho 
the administration was conducted with an economy 
that only those,who remember the inner workings 
of the place can appreciate. The exhibits of these 
years were almost wholly loans; but at length the 
tide turned and gifts began to be received. The 
results accomplished thru such benefactions are 
clear to the visitor of to-day. Works of art worthy 
of preservation as the common heritage of all men 
are daily brought,upon the market the world over 
by one or other Vcissitude of fortune or by the ad- 
vance of exploration. Within the past ten years 
the free use of funds available for purchases has 
permitted the Museum to take advantage of many 
such opportunities, altho many of the most impor- 
tant presented have been of necessity foregone. 
A collection of original works of Greek art has thus 
been gathered which is unique in America and 
famous in Europe. The collection of paintings 
belonging to the Museum now embraces works of 
all the chief schools, many among them of sterling 
merit. Its collection of prints, sixty thousand in 
number, is superior to that of any other American 
museum. The collections of Chinese and Japanese 
art in its keeping are equalled only in the Imperial 
museums of Japan. The Museum collection of 
Textiles, with its six thousand examples, has be- 
come well worthy the capital of a commonwealth 
which already, in 1642, had passed an act to en- 
courage instruction in weaving. There remain the 
collections of European ceramics, of works in wood 
and metal, and of minor arts. 

Not a few objects in the Museum are of unique 
interest. A terra-cotta portrait head of extraordi- 
nary truth from Roman times is the sole work of its 
kind known to exist. The head of Homer is one 
of the finest of those extant, and thought by some 
critics to rank even above the famous head at 
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Naples. The ‘‘Marlborough Cameo,” of Greaco- 
Roman workmanship, is the best known of objects 
of its kind. In the picture galleries, the ‘‘Athe- 
naeum”’ portraits of Washington and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, by Gilbert Stuart, are the two standard 
likenesses everywhere reproduced; the portrait of 
Samuel Adams is that by which this famous man 
is best known; and the portrait of John Hancock 
is equally familiar. Ruskin’s brilliant champion- 
ship has given the ‘‘Slave Ship,” by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, a permanent place in English literature. Among 
several paintings in the keeping of the Chinese and 
Japanese Department which antedate the rebirth 
of the art in Italy, a Hokke Mandara of the eighth 
century (bearing an inscription that it was repaired 
in 1148) is one of perhaps a dozen examples extant 
from this period, and the “‘ Keion”’ roll is one of a 
famous set of three, of which the other two are 
owned by a nobleman in Tokyo and the Imperial 
Household. 


To these collections come annually a quarter of 
a million visitors. On Sunday afternoon the average 
number exceeds two thousand. Some of these 
come as idlers, a large number for the panoramic 
interest of the collections, but the information 
offered, written and oral, is always sure of interested 
readers and hearers, and the visitors of the week 
days, tho more leisurely and more studious, are not 
always more appreciative. A constant nucleus of 
attendance during the week is formed by students 
of art and of history, who come alone or under the 
guidance of instructors to examine or copy the works 
shown or to study the history of civilization in the 
presence of itsmonuments. Atall times the Museum 
has many visitors already fully prepared to grasp 
the message of its treasures, and who come to revisit 
old friends among them or to make new ones. 
Labels, easily read, giving the name or description 
of objects, their source and approximate date, 
enable every one to see the collections intelligently, 
without guide or catalog. A serious and noble 
purpose has founded these great collections and is 
now active to administer and develop them. 


The duty of affording instruction in the fine arts, 
the second purpose named in the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, has been fulfilled in many ways by the Museum 
and in growing measure of recent years. It has 
been liberal in granting free admission to artists, 
designers, and students of art, and in facilitating 
their use of the collections. A library and photo- 
graph collection was established in 1877, and now 
contains more than ten thousand volumes, among 
them many rare and costly books and over twenty 
thousand photographs. Within a few months after 
the opening of the building the Trustees granted 
the use of some of the rooms for technical instruc- 
tion in drawing, painting, and modeling, and from 
that day to this the classes have been uninterruptedly 
maintained, since 1902, as the School of the Museum. 
The pupils of the School number about two hun- 
dred each year. Catalogs of the collections began 
to be published in 1887, and to the long series of 
these, some of them important monographs, has 
been added this year an illustrated Handbook, 
forming an introduction to the whole contents of 
the Museum. An illustrated Bulletin, giving cur- 
rent information and containing also descriptive 
and explanatory articles about objects in the collec- 
tions, has been published since 1903. It is dis- 
tributed to all visitors and sent free to any appli- 
cant. Lectures upon the collections have been 
regularly given since 1904, and within the present 
year a room has been set apart and fitted up as a 
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lecture room. ‘The issue of 
free tickets to instructors 
and students in subjects il- 
lustrated by the collections 
has within the past few 
years been systematically 
pursued, the number distri- 
buted in 1906 exceeding 
four thousand. In _ the 
spring of 1906 a represen- 
tative committee was formed 
under the chairmanship of 
President Eliot of Harvard, 
with a view to awakening 
an interest in the fine arts 
among pupils of the colleges 
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MVSEVM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON MASS. 





and secondary schools in and 
about Boston, by means of 
the Museum collections and 
of other works of art ac- 
cessible to the public. The 
Museum has heartily en- 
dorsed this movement, which 
it regards as an extension 
of its proper work. 


To all of these activities a 
strong impulse will be given 
by the removal to the new 
building ; and others are 
provided for in its plans. A 
broader conception of what 
the Museum may be appears 
in the lines of the new struc- 
ture. They have been laid 
down in the conviction that 
it has by no means reached 
the limits of its efficiency. 


Certain plain facts of the 
experience of the present 
building have determined 
the general scheme of the 
new one. To see pictures, 
sculptures, or objects of the 
derivative arts well, makes 
a severe drain upon the 
physical and mental powers. 
If a museum visit is to be 
anything more to most people 
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than an effort hardly worth 
its fatigues, the opportunities 
offered in the building for 
rest of body and mind must 
be abundant in proportion 





to the occasions for exertion 
it presents. 


Most of what is shown in 
any museum is incomprehen- 
sible and uninteresting to 
most of its visitors. Yet even 
trifling suggestions from one 
who himself has felt the 
power of a work of art will 
often suffice to transfer to 
others some of his own 
understanding of it. <A 
museum that will truly unlock its treasures 
to the world must maintain in its service, and in 
the service of the public, men who have studied its 
possessions sufficiently exactly and deeply to have 
laid hold of the recognized reward of all study of 
art—the full, pure enjoyment of the individual 
work—and who have it in them to guide others 
thereto. 

The static arts—sculpture, painting, and their 
derivatives—are by that character heavily handi- 
capped in competing for general favor with the 
dynamic arts—music, poetry, the drama, and 





social life. People soon tire of that which never 
changes. Any museum which aims to maintain 
the permanent interest of the mass of mankind 
must see to it that there shall be abundant move- 
ment in its life. 

The new Museum has been planned to offer 
every one relaxation, instruction, and diversity. 

It promises the city and its visitors a new agency 
of spiritual well-being, dedicated, like the shrine of 
the Muses whence it takes its name, to the nurture 
of the imagination. 
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The News of the World. 


A vein of natural gas has been discovered on a 
farm near Kingston, N. Y. The gas caught fire 
from a match used by a laborer in lighting his pipe. 
A stream ten feet high and six inches in diameter, 
burned for more than an hour before it could be 
smothered. 

Brazil is preparing for the celebration next year 
of the hundredth anniversary of the opening of 
the port of that country to international commerce 
by a national exhibition of industrial, pastoral, and 
art products, to be held at Rio de Janeiro from 
June 15 to September 7. 


Secretary Taft sailed for the far East on the 
steamship Minnesota, from Seattle, on September 
12. A great crowd assembled on the docks and 
waved him adieus and good wishes. 

The battleship Kansas has completed her speed 
trials. Her record is slightly below that of her 
sister ship, the Vermont. She is considered satis- 
factory. 


The last session of The Hague Conference will be 
held on September 28. 


The Moors continue to sell the Jews who were 
taken prisoners at Casablanca. They hand them 
over to their friends on the payment of small sums. 


A large quantity of meat is to be stored in the 
refrigerating plant at Colon. Twenty-four hundred 
quarters of beef are now on their way there. 

San Francisco has had a great junk heap as a 
result of the big fire. One hundred thousand tons 
of bar iron made from scrap has already been used. 
Dealers have been paying as high as fifteen dollars 
a ton for this scrap iron. 


The Cunard Steamship Company is considering 
the question of reducing its rates for the winter 
season. The American Line and the White Star 
Line have already announced reduction in rates. 
The Canadian lines also are said to be considering 
a reduction. 

A movement is under way to erect a monument 
in Havana, Cuba, to the memory of General Vara 
de Rey. This distinguished Spanish officer fell at 
the battle of Caney, while leading his forces against 
the American troops. 

Governor Magoon and several prominent officers 
of the American Army are among the contributors. 
The bravery of General Vara de Rey has outlived 
any feeling of hostility created by the war. 


In a special session on September 16, the Congress 
of Santo Domingo passed a resolution granting 
President Caceres, of that government, full power 
and authority to act on the $20,000,000 Dominican 
loan contract. Announcement of this authorization 
was cabled to the Bureau of Insular Affairs in 
Washington. 

The Maritime Federation presented a proposition 
to the striking dock laborers of Antwerp, on Sep- 
tember 16. It called for an unconditional return 
to work, also for the appointment of a mixed com- 
mission with power to examine and settle the ques- 
tion of wages. The men have accepted the propo- 
sition. 


Russian Prince Indicted. 


Prince Eugene Troubetskoy, the well-known 
leader of the Moderates in Russia, has been indicted 
on the charge of high treason. He wrote an article 
which appeared in a weekly newspaper of Moscow. 
In it he defended the late parliament. 

He declared that the Government had made a 
great mistake in dissolving that body and pro- 
claiming a new electoral law. 

The Prince is a Councilor of the Empire. 


Wellman’s Trip Postponed. 

The Walter Wellman Polar Expedition arrived 
at Tromsoe on September 12. It was learned that 
an attempt to ascend in the airship, in which it 
was hoped to reach the pole, had been made on 
September 2. A severe storm drove the balloon 
back upon a glacier. 

The car and equipment were saved. 

All hope was then abandoned of making the voy- 
age before next summer. 


Disputes at the Hague. 

The Peace Conference held a stormy sitting on 
September 17. The question of laying submarine 
mines was discussed by members of the committee 
on maritime warfare. The subject developed much 
ill-feeling between England and Germany. Eng- 
land has the more powerful navy. Therefore she 
wishes to abolish or limit as far as possible the use 
of mines. The interests of Germany favor the use 
of mines. General Horace Porter made a note- 
worthy speech. He defended the American pro- 
posal. This forbids the use of floating mines, and 
also of moored mines, under certain circumstances. 

He advised having mines for purposes of defense, 
placed ten miles from the coast instead of three 
as Great Britain proposed. His reason was that 
at only three miles from the coast, the mines would 
not prevent attack by the fleet of an enemy whose 
cannon range might be 15,000 yards. 


Labor Clearing House. 

Secretary Straus has returned to Washington 
after spending two months in the West and in 
Hawaii. He has announced his intention of develop- 
ing what he calls ‘‘a national employment agency” 
or a “‘national clearing-house of labor.’”’ The plan 
for such a clearing-house was suggested by the 
Bureau of Information. This Bureau was author- 
ized by the last Congress, and came into existence 
on July 1. The first plan was to gather information 
from the whole country as to labor conditions, 
where labor was needed, and what classes of labor 
were needed. This information was to have been 
printed in different languages and distributed to 
all immigrants upon landing. Then it was realized 
that this same information might be of great use 
to laboring people already in this country. Secre- 
tary Straus is giving special attention to work 
along this line. 

As soon as the Bureau of Information was estab- 
lished, circulars were sent to the Governors of all 
States and possessions, asking for detailed informa- 
tion about the labor needs of each commonwealth. 
Arrangements were made for regular reports. 

These circulars met with ready response. 
The Bureau has already developed into an employ- 
ment agency that is able to direct many thousands 
of laborers to profitable employment in all parts of 
the country. It will have a great influence in dis- 
tributing immigrants properly. 
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Venezuela Paying Claims. 

On September 17, the Venezuelan Government 
made the first payment of its indebtedness to the 
seven powers known as the deferred creditors. 
These are so called to distinguish them from Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy, whose claims have 
already been settled. They are Belgium, France, 
Mexico, United States, Spain, Holland, and Norway 
and Sweden together. 





General Booth Coming. 

General Booth, Commander of the Salvation 
Army, sailed from Liverpool for Quebec on Sep- 
tember 14. Many men and women in the costume 
of the Army assembled to see him off. 

The General has planned a campaign which is 
to extend over Canada and the United States. He 
is seventy-eight years old. 





Russian Students’ Dormitories. 

The Russian Council of Ministers has ordered all 
the dormitories closed which are attached to the 
higher institutions of learning in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. They did this because they have 
been unable to prevent the dormitories being used 
as meeting and hiding-places for revolutionists. 
Nearly one thousand students were turned out of 
the dormitories of the Polytechnic School at 
St. Petersburg. 

On account of the strict police regulations they 
find it difficult to obtain lodgings elsewhere. The 
students’ dormitories in Moscow have been turned 
over to the use of the city high schools. 





Situation in Morocco Hopeful. 

The situation in Morocco is gradually improving. 
It is thought that the rebellious tribesmen will 
soon agree to the peace terms offered by General 
Drude, the Commander of the French troops. 

These peace terms include: 

First—The punishment of the authors of the 
Casablanca massacres and the ringleaders of the 
movement. 

Second—An agreement that no tribesmen shall 
enter with arms within a radius of twelve kilometers 
of the city. 

Third—The acceptance in principle of the pay- 
ment of a war contribution, the amount of which 
will be fixed hereafter by negotiations between the 
Moroccan Government and France and Spain. 

Fourth—The surrender of hostages to insure the 
fulfilment of these conditions. 

General Drude also demands the surrender of 
Kaid Oulad Hariz. He is considered responsible 
for much of the trouble at Casablanca. 

The French Government does not care to take 
part in the struggle between the rival Sultans of 
Morocco. The mandate of France and Spain is 
limited to the restoration of order at the Moroccan 
ports. 





Famous Old Warship Condemned. 

The famous old man-of-war Saratoga, sixty-five 
years old, has been condemned. She made a name 
for herself in the suppression of the slave traffic, 
and in the Mexican War. Among her commanders 
were such famous sailors as Farragut, Shubrick, 
and Tatwall. 

She is to be put up at auction. For some time 
the Saratoga has been the nautical schoolship of 
Pennsylvania. 

_ When she went into commission in 1842, she was 
a naval wonder of the time, the first of a new type 
of American warships. She was named after Com- 
modore Perry’s famous flagship in the battle of 
Lake Erie. 
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Natives Admitted to the Council of India. 


King Edward and his Cabinet have lately ap- 
pointed two natives of note to the Council of India. 
This is the first time since England has possessed 
her great Oriental dependency that the 300,000,000 
native population have been represented by mem- 
a of their own race in the governing Council of 

ndia. 

One of these representatives is a Brahmin, and 
the other a Moslem. Both are college graduates and 
have had experience in the civil service. a 

The real seat of the Government of India is not 
Calcutta, but London. Hindustan is governed, not 
as much by the Viceroy in India as by the Secre- 
tary of State for India and the Council of India in 
London. John Morley is now the Secretary of 
State for India, and he is also the President of the 
Council. The Council is composed of fifteen mem- 
bers. Each draws a salary of about $6,000 a year 
in addition to any pensions which they may 
enjoy. Nearly all of them are men who have 
attained distinction in the civil service of India or 
— officers whose military career has been spent 
in India. 





Reforms in Tibet. 


Ever since the visit of the English expedition to 
Tibet, the Grand Lama has been busy with reforms. 
These include lecture and reading rooms where the 
people can be educated in the geography, history, 
and industrial conditions of Tibet. 

The project is being considered of sending Tibetan 
youths to the military college at Pao-ting-fu. After 
completing the course there they would join the 
Imperial Army for a year. They would then go 
home to instruct the Tibetan troops. 





Captain Mikkelsen Returning. 


Captain Mikkelsen, of the arctic steamer Duchess 
of Bedjord, and his companions, -have reached 
Gibbon, Alaska. 

Their vessel was wrecked, but the party crossed 
the ice to a place of safety. The geologist, Leffing- 
well, has written home that next March he and 
Captain Mikkelsen mean to make a two months’ 
trip north over the ice to Flaxa Island. They 
hope to discover new lands. 

When navigation opens up in August, they will 
sail to Herschel Island, thence to Banks Land. 
After that they will make the sled trip over the ice 
as originally planned. 





Japan’s Burden. 


Japan’s annual budget has just been published. 
Estimates of expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
March 31 aggregate 616,441,047 yen, of which 
204,141,731 yen is set down as ‘“‘extraordinary 
expenditures,’ showing an increase under that 
head of 111,478,558 yen, caused directly by the war, 
which required the payment of pensions and an- 
nuities, the rehabilitation of the navy, and the main- 
tenance of the army at the strength fixed as a mini- 
mum after the conflict. 

Altho the rate of taxation per capita has almost 
trebled in recent years, the Japanese have responded 
in a way that assures the world of their financial 
ability and the prospects of the country are bright, 
altho for the present it is taxed to the utmost to 
keep pace with the standard of development Japan 
has set for herself. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures radically—that is, it removes the 
roots of disease. That’s better than lopping the branches. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers. 


Elective Studies in the High Schools. 
[Philadelphia Record.] 


The suggestion of Mr. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, 
of the Board of Education, that the courses in the 
city high schools be made elective instead of com- 
pulsory, is worthy of earnest consideration. In- 
stead of bending the pupil to fit the shaping of the 
curriculum, Mr. Edmonds would bend the curricu- 
lum to a more reasonable adjustment to the capaci- 
ties and requirements of students. He said in 
explanation and defense of his proposed change 
of methcd: 

“Hundreds of boys and girls, thru physical de- 
fects, or mental incapacity, may fail in one course 
of study, who are perfectly able to succeed in other 
high school branches. And hundreds of others may 
stay away from high school because they are not 
willing, or do not feel able, to take up certain courses 
required. There is no reason why those pupils 
should not be admitted as ‘specials.’ They cannot 
graduate, of course, until they have completed the 
school’s requirement, but they can take their time 
about it. And the boy who gives up high school 
entirely because he flunks his mathematics or his 
Latin may be given both education in other branches 
and another chance in the thing in which he failed.” 

The only serious objection to the change pro- 
posed by Mr. Edmonds lies against its practicability 
in the present congestion of the high schools, and 
not against its reasonableness. 


School Discipline. 
[Reading (Pa.) Telegram.] 


While it seems to be in human nature, especially 
during high school age, to rebel against authority, 
we think parents of high school pupils at least, 
and such of the pupils themselves as can rise to a 
disinterested point of view, must side with the 
school officials in opposing school fraternities. If 
they cannot do this, they should certainly uphold 
the school officials in their efforts to maintain dis- 
cipline. 

The instructors in our schools, who have to deal 
with school problems continually, and who are 
men of years and discretion, ought to know better 
than the pupils themselves whether school fraterni- 
ties are prejdicial to the best results in scholar- 
ship ard corduct. Without dissent they have pro- 
nounced against the fraternity idea and have given 
their reasons. These have appealed to the School 
Board as adequate, and a ban on fraternities has 
been voted decisively. Under these circumstances 
for pupils to plan rebellion is foolish, and for parents 
to encourage it is wrongful. 

If we go to a physician we do not tell him how 
he must treat our ill. If we go to a lawyer we do 
not dictate how he shall try our case. These men 
are professional men who are supposed to know 
best what can and should be done in the line of 
their life-work. It is the same way with teachers. 
Our children go to them for instruction, and the 
teachers, not the children, should lay down the 
rules of conduct so far as conduct relates to school 
work or affects school results. Otherwise we should 
have no right to hold the teachers accountable for 
results. 

Just a little plain horse sense is all that is needed 
to adjust this school fraternity problem. And now 
is the time to exercise it. 


Vertical Handwriting. 
[Rochester Post Express.] 


Dr. William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools 
in New York City, a prominent leader in what is 
called ‘‘the new education,”’ announces that vertical 
writing is to be abandoned in the schools of the 
metropolis. ‘‘It has been a failure,” he says, “‘and 
hereafter the children will be taught the free-arm 
style of chirography. This authority now says 
that the Spencerian system had its advantages 
over the verticai method, but was attacked by the 
doctrinaires, who declared that the constrained 
positions which children assumed in writing were 
all due to that system; a crusade was made against 
it, and within a short time all the copybooks were 
issued with the vertical writing.” 

Yes; in New York and elsewhere. One result 
was that children who had begun to write under 
the Spencerian system changed to the vertical 
methed too late to master it, and are now going 
thru life so deficient in ability to write legibly that 
it is a source of mortification to them and of annoy- 
ance to others. In other cases boys went thru 
school, mastered the vertical method, and found 
that it was the cause of rejection when they applied 
for positions as clerks or accountants. We have 
heard Rochester bankers say that a smooth running 
hand was what was wanted, and that those who 
wrote vertically couldn’t obtain employment in 
their institutions. We have seen advertisements 
in Rochester papers concluding with the words 
“Vertical writers need not apply.” It isa sad thing 
that children are so trained at public expense that 
they cannot obtain work in certain lines when they 
finish school and are obliged to go out into the world 
and earn a living. We have heard large employers 
of clerks and accountants say: ‘I prefer the grad- 
uates of the parochial schools; their handwriting 
is better.” So it seems that in compelling boys 
and girls to write vertically the school authorities 
of this and other cities have put a serious handicap 
upon the graduates. 


Fred McNally, head of the publishing 
house of Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, whofdied September 16 
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Wilmington, Del., shows an increase 
in enrolment of three hundred, making 
a total of 9,420. There are still more 
than fifteen hundred vacancies. It is 
pleasant to find a city where the part- 
time problem is not known, and where 
all the children can find accommodations. 


f Reading Pa., has decided to cpen two 
ungraded schools, one for backward and 
defective pupils, and the other for 
truants. 


Elizabeth, N. J., has an enrelment in 
the elementary grades of 6,769 and seats 
for but 6,463. To relieve the congested 
condition Superintendent Clement has 
recommended to the Board of Educaticn 
the erection of a new fifteen-room gram- 
mar school in school district No. 3, and 
a new primary school in school district 
No. 1, besides School No. 11, which is 
now being erected. 


Superintendent Freeman, of Schenec- 
tedy, N. Y., has been badly handicapped 
in the work of opening the schocls by 
the fact that only one of the two new 
buildings was ready for occupancy. In 
certain grades a system of double ses- 
sions had to be resorted to in order to 
take care of the increased number of 
pupils. 

Mrs. Russell Sage has contributed 
$25,000 to the Idaho Industrial Institute 
at Weiser, Idaho. Of this sum $10,000 
will be used for a boys’ dormitory, a 
like sum for a machine shop, and the 
remainder for the purchase of land. 


Utica, N. Y., reports a falling off in 
the initial enrolment, amounting to 

32. Superintendent Benedict believes 
that the decrease is due almcst entirely 
to temporary causes, such as arrival of 
the hop-picking season,and the occurrence 
of two Jewish hclidays. He thinks that 
in a few days the number of pupils will 
equal or exceed that of last year. 


The Central Board of Education of 
Pittsburg has approved plans for even- 
ing high schools. Considerable discus- 
sion was raised by the suggestion of 
some of the members that a deposit be 
required as a sign of good faith and as 
a protection for the books taken by the 
pupils. The suggestion was finally voted 
down as contrary to the spirit of the 
public schools. The first term will begin 
October 7 and end December 20, and the 
second term will begin January 6 and 
end March 27. The closing exercises 
will be held April 3. 


Tennessee is being aroused to an inter- 
est in its schools by a series of rallies. 
The needs of the schools are being clearly 

resented to the people of the State. On 
September 14 nine hundred people gave 
practically their entire day to consider- 
ing questions presented by various 
speakers. State Supt. R. L. Jones advo- 
cated strongly the establishment of 
county high schools, and showed the 
benefit they had been to the counties 
which had maintained them. Other 
States may well imitate Tennessee’s 
rallies. 


At the last meeting of the School Board 
of Corning, N. Y., it was decided to 
examine the sight and hearing of all 
students of the high school, and where 
defective eyes or ears are found, the 
parents are to be notified, and if steps 
are not taken to remedy the matter the 
students will be expelled from schcol. 

It must be remembered that such a 
rule will have a limited field of operation, 
as children under the age of sixteen are 
required by law to attend school, and 
no school board decision can take prece- 
dence of a State law. 
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If Superintendent Cooley has been 
correctly reported, says the Rochester 
Chronicle, speaking of his Lcs Angeles 
address, he has stopped shcrt of sug- 
gesting the full remedy for lack of effi- 
ciency in the teaching fcrce. The plan 
of refusing to increase, nominally, a 
teacher’s salary, owing to the lack of 
increasing efficiency, does not go to the 
roct of the matter..... The test of 
a teacher’s value lies in the ability to 
improve in equipment. When the time 
comes that a teacher is no lcnger im- 
proving in knowledge, in methcds, and 
in the achievement of results, it may be 
assumed that such teacher’s efficiency is 
impaired. However perfect the method 
may be, they have become machine 
methods and machine methcds have no 
legitimate place in a system of educa- 
tion which is worthy of the name. 


The Southern Educational Associa- 
tion will meet at Lexington, Ky., some 
time in December. 


Mr. George T. Smith has been elected 
to succeed the late Vice-president Walker, 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 
Mr. Smith has been for a number of 
years actively connected with the com- 
pany as a director. Mr. Smith’s unusual 
ability as an organizer, coupled with his 
sound business judgment, should make 
him a fitting successor to his well-known 
predecessor. 


Neighborly Calls. 


Commissioner Morrow, Superintendent 
Chancellor, and Snowden Ashford, the 
last named the district inspector of 
buildings, of Washington, recently made 
a five days’ tour of inspection and in- 
quiry. They visited St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and some smaller cities. 

“One of the best equipped manual 
training schools we have seen in any 
of our trips,” said Mr. Morrow, ‘‘was 
the Hackley Manual Training School, in 
Muskegon, built and endowed by the 
wealthy philanthropist after whom it 
is named.” 


Pension Bill. 


Baltimore teachers are urging the Gen- 
eral Assembly to create a pension fund, 
to be managed by trustees composed of 
two members of the School Board, the 
City Comptroller, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, and three teachers, with the 
City Register as treasurer. The bill 
mentions three sources of income. The 
first is bequests of money or property, 
only the income from any bequests to 
be used. 

Every teacher is assessed. A teacher 
who shall have taught less than ten years 
is taxed one per cent. of her salary, but 
not more than ten dollars. Those who 
have taught over ten, but not exceeding 
twenty years, are assessed one and a half 
per cent., but the amount of assessment 
cannot be over eighteen dollars. Teach- 
ers who have taught more than twenty 
years are taxed two per cent. of their 
salaries, but not to exceed twenty-four 
dollars. 

The city is asked to levy a special 
yearly tax of one per cent. upon each 
$100 of taxable property within its 
jurisdiction. 

The trustees of the fund will deter- 
mine on investments. Any member of 
the teaching or supervisory force of the 
schools employed in the work forty 
years, twenty of which shall have been 
spent in the city schools, shall be re- 
tired upon the teacher’s application. 
Any aged, infirm, or disabled teacher 
having served not less than twenty 
years will be entitled to a disability 

ension of as many fortieths of the regu- 
ar pension as he or she has served years, 
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provided he or she is found entitled to 
it, and is now or hereafter may be teach- 
ing in the public schools. 

Upon retirement by the trustees, the 
teacher so retired shall be entitled to re- 
ceive an annuity out of the pension fund 
of cne-half his or her average annual 
salary fcr the five preceding years. No 
annuity cf any teacher who retires after 
fcrty years’ service shall be less than 
$360 a year nor greater than $720. 

The teachers have put their bill in 
the hands of the Board of Education, 
and asked for their support in securing its 
passage. 


Evening High Schools. 


At the first meeting of the Pittsburg 
Principals’ Association of the present 
season, Edward Rynearson, airectcr of 
the high schools, spoke of the werk of 
the evening high school which is about 
to recpen fcr the year. 

“‘The evening high school is as neces- 
sary and legitimate a part of the eauca- 
tional system of our city as the day high 
school. The committee appointed by 
the Central Board of Education to aiscuss 
plans for the proposed schocl, found that 
it can be conducted at small expense, 
considered from a business stancupcint. 
The school will be an incentive to the 
persons who are unable, for many rea- 
sons, to attend the day high schccls to 
secure an education and will be an in- 
centive for improving the mind. It shall 
be utilitarian, giving those who attend 
a means for bettering themselves in their 
different lines of work. Any city is 
false to its trust that does not provide 
means fcr such a school.” 

Two terms of three months each are 
planned with lessons during three even- 
ings of the week. The rest cf the week 
will be given over to lectures. Almcst 
all the branches taken up in the day 
high schools will be taught in the even- 
ing school. 


Part Time Increasing. 

Reports submitted by the district 
superintendents of Philadelphia indicate 
that the number of school children to go 
upon half time this year will easily reach 
15,000. At least 6,000, it is thought, will 
be absolutely deprived of any education. 
These figures are far in excess of the 
estimates received when the schcols 
opened. It was thought at first that the 
problem of lack of accommcdations 
would concern principally 10,000 pupils 
on half time, and 1,500 children shut 
out entirely. 

An example of the extreme congestion 
is found in the Sheridan School, at 
Ontario and G Streets, where in many 
rooms two children are compelled to sit 
upon the one chair. Principal Henry J. 
Gideon states that the enrolment is 
1,520, with an attendance of 1,341. 
The school has accommodations -for 
1,050 children, and 500 pupils will go 
on half time. 


The Kidneys 


When they are weak, torpid, or stagnant, 
the whole system suffers. Don’t neglect 
them at this time, but heed the warning of 
the aching back, the bloated face, the sallow 
complexion, the urinary disorder, and begin 
treatment at once with 


a 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which contains the best and safest curative 
substances, 
In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tablets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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New Plans for Elizabeth. 


Elizabeth, N. J., is planning extensive 
changes in its manual training school. 
Superintendent Clement was dissatisfied 
with the conditions obtaining and _ se- 
cured the support of the Board of Edu- 
cation for 4 proposals. The report 
made to the Board states among other 
things: “That a comparison of cur normal 
and training school with similar schools 
in other cities of New Jersey shows ours 
to be unquestionably inferior to the 
poorest of all others.” An entirely new 
course of study, prepared by the com- 
mittee on course of instruction, has been 
approved and will be followed. Dr. 
William F. Robinson, principal of School 
No. 4, where the normal class will be 
located, is to be principal of the same at a 
galary of $200 a year beside his regular 
salary. One teacher has been chosen, 
Miss Clara D. Matthews, formerly a 
teacher in a New York State normal 
school. 


Free Speech Punished. 


A Pittsburg teacher, after writing a 
thesis to enable him to pass an examina- 
tion for an increase in salary of $100 a 
year, added a footnote, in which he 
stated that the examination was ‘a 
snare and a farce.’’ The special com- 
mittee of the Central Board of Educa- 
tion, having the salary question in 
charge, refused to grant the increase, 
stating ‘‘the teacher is arrogant, not 
amenable to —_ and insulting to 
the committee in his manner.’”’ No one 
would divulge the offender’s name, but 
inquiry revealed the fact that many 
teachers thought the same thing that 
this particular person wrote, but, as one 
teacher expressed it, ‘‘the others did 
not have the nerve to express their 
thoughts.” 


Reiect Parish School Offer. 


F The proposition of the Rev. Dr. Dona- 
van, rector of St. John’s Roman Catholic 
Church, of Middletown, Conn., that his 
parish parochial school be accepted for 
public school purposes was rejected by 
a majority of 291 votes in the special 
city election. Acting President William 
N. Rice, of Wesleyan University, issued 
an appeal for defeat of the proposition, 
saying in part: 

‘‘The public school system, as we peo- 

le of New England have cherished it 
or generations, is free from any denomi- 
national or ecclesiastical character. It 
would probably not conflict with any 
State law if all the teachers of a par- 
ticular school were members of a con- 
vent or sisterhood and appeared in school 
in the characteristic garb or uniform of 
their order, but it is obvious at once that 
a school so administered would have a 
very different spirit and character from 
the traditional public school of New 
England.” 


Parental Home Farm. 


When New York completes its Paren- 
tal Home Farm for truant boys it will 
be the most extensive and well-fitted 
institution of the kind in this country. 

The plot of ground purchased by the 
Board of Education has a frontage of 
about 1,600 feet in Jamaica Avenue. 
The ridge, which runs about 600 feet 
from the southerly line of the property, 
commences about 300 feet from Jamaica 
Avenue. Advantage of this was taken 
when the ground was laid out for the 
buildings, all of which are on this ridge, 
except the power-house, which is down 
under the hill on lower ground. 

The buildings have been distributed 
around a campus 210 feet wide and 960 
feet long, with a transverse court, smaller 
at the lower end. This has been laid 
out with roads leading to the buildings. 
When the plan is completed there will 
be twenty-eight buildings. 
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To the front of the campus will be the 
administration building. Running on 
each side of the campus to the rear of 
the administration building will be the 
dormitories. Other dormitories in the 
rear will be erected as needed. All the 
buildings will be connected with a sub- 
way, where heating, water and gas pipes 
and electric light and telephone wires 
will be carried in galleries. 

At present there are only five build- 
inzs under construction, and these will 
not be ready for occupancy until the first 
of the New Year, and perhaps later. 

The rear portion has been laid out as 
a farm, and will be worked by the boys. 


In fact, it has been worked all the last J 


summer by boys from the Brooklyn 
Truant Home. 


The “Finishing” School. 


Katharine Bibby makes a bitter attack 
upon the so-called finishing school in 
Good Housekeeping. 

Your dishonest boarding-school will 
not neglect its pupils’ manners; these 
show when the girl goes home. It will 
see to it that its students improve in 
carriage, address, and savoir faire; these 
show. It will look well after the accom- 
plishments, languages, music, dancing, 
domestic arts; they can be examined at 
home. It will promote athletics and 
social diversions that the girls may have 
a hearty good time. But how about the 
staple products of education, the bread- 
and-butter of intellectual provender? 
Your daughter returns to you healthy, 
happy, socially more resourceful than 
when she went away. How are you to 
know how flimsily or how substantially 
she is furnished in the undiscoverable 
recesses of her mind? 


Farmer’s Complaint. 

‘My two girls,’”’ says a well-to-do far- 
mer in the Bangor (Me.), News, ‘‘passed 
five years each in gaining an education 
higher than that which could be given 
at the town schools—two years at Bucks- 
port Seminary to get their religion toned 
up and their morals started in the right 
direction, and then three years at a 
normal school, fitting themselves for 
teachers. For all this time I kept them 
clothed respectably, if not elegantly, 
and paid their board and traveling ex- 
penses. One of them taught three terms 
of school and got married. The other 
embarked in matrimony without going 
thru the preliminary of instructing the 
young idea how to shoot. And for all 
this expense and time, those two girls 
—good and bright girls, too—have 
learned the art of doing what? Of wash- 
ing milk cans, sir. ‘They have learned 
ali the ’ometries and ’ologies in the books. 
Their tastes were refined and their ambi- 
tions were high. And now they get up 
at four o’clock in the morning, work and 
drudge until after the night milking is 
strained and put away to keep cool, and 
then stagger off to sleep for a few hours 
before the same routine must be per- 
formed over, just as it is done seven days 
in a week and 365} days in the year and 
in every year, forever and ever, world 
without end. I have no patience with 
an education that fits one’s daughters 
for washing milk cans, a work such as 
you can hire a raw immigrant to do for 
two dollars a week.” 

He fails, comments the editor, to take 
into consideration the fact that his 
daughters had their choice between 
teaching school and wedlock, and _ pre- 
ferred and accepted the latter deliber- 
ately, and-.without compulsion. That 
they chose to become the wives of Maine 
farmers and work as their ancestors had 
done, shows they were wise girls and 
girls who were fit for any place. Hav- 
ing refined tastes and high ideals 
regarding duty, they determined to per- 
form their parts in the great struggle, 
and went to work bravely at the duty 
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nearest at hand. The woman who can 
wash a milk can and play a and 
spank a baby with the same hand, and 
do them all in a way to win approval, 
cannot be beaten in any contest, and is 
sure to triumph in whatever she under- 
takes. 


Recent Deaths. 


Colonel William Goddard, Chancellor 
of Brown University, died at his home 
on September 20, aged eighty-two years. 
Colonel Goddard had been in failing 
health for some time. His last public 
appearance was at commencement last 
une. 

Col. William Goddard was born at War- 

wick, R. I., December 25, 1825. He was 
the son of William Giles Goddard, an 
author. After attending the public 
schools of Rhode Island he entered Brown 
University, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1846. After graduating he 
panne entered the University to study 
aw. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Mr. 
Goddard offered his services as a volun- 
teer, and was commissioned a Colonel 
of the First Light Infantry of Rhode 
Island. He was mentioned for his 
gallantry at the battle of Bull Run. 
Later he became aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Burnside. 

He was elected Chancellor of Brown 
University in 1888. 


Samuel Morehouse, well known in 
New York educational circles by reason 
of his long service as a teacher in the 
= schools, died September 19, at his 

ome, 133 West Ninety-fourth Street, of 
general breakdown. 

Mr. Morehouse was born on September 
5, 1830, at Fairfield, Conn. When only 
twenty he came to New York and began 
teaching at Grammar School 55, becom- 
ing the principal a few years later. For 
almost fifty years he was active as a 
teacher, and since his retirement five 
years ago he had kept in touch with all 
school questions. 

He leaves a widow and several chil- 
dren by his first wife. 


Randall Morton, aged ninety, for over 
sixty years a resident of Pittsburg, and 
at one time prominent in educational 
circles in both Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
died on September 17. Mr. Morton was 
born in Whateley, Mass. He received 
his education in the public schools, and 
at Wilbraham Academy. of Massachusetts 
from which he was graduated at the age 
of twenty-three. He then went to Ebens- 
burg, Pa., where he became a teacher 
in the first public school in that town. 
In a few years he went to Somerset, Pa., 
where he was taught in the Somerset 
Academy until 1848. 

r. Morton was principal of the 
Fourth Ward School, Allegheny, for 
fifteen years. Hethenretired. Without 
the solicitation of a vote, he was elected 
assessor of the Twenty-second Ward for 
twenty-five consecutive years. 


Dr. Elmer R. Reynolds died at Wash- 
ington on September 18. He was born 
at Dansville, N. Y., July 30, 1846. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
Lisbon, Wis., and at George Washington 
University. For four years he served 
with the Wisconsin Light Artillery, and 
in 1866 was appointed a schoolmaster 
in the navy. He held this position for 
ten years, and then became a Medical 
Inspector in the Pension Office. 

King Humbert conferred upon him the 
honor of knighthood in 1887 for his writ- 
ings, and two years later he received a 
bronze medal from King Carlos of Portu- 
gal. He was the author of many mono- 
graphs of the archaeology of the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. 
He was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Society. 
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In and About New York City. 


Scarcity of Shopwork Instructors. 


Three of the schools on the upper West 
Side—Public Schools Nos. 165, 179, and 
166—are without shopwork instructors 
now, and the costly shop equipment is 
idle for want of teachers. The reason for 
this shortage in shopwork instructors, 
according to several who have left the 
corps, is that a man has no energy left 
for college or university work, and with- 
out such work the chance for advance- 
ment is slight. Then again, shopwork 
experience is not counted as a qualifica- 
tion for the position of principal. Dis- 
crimination against it is making the 
position of shop instructor an unde- 
sirable one. 


High School Figures. 


The registration in the Manhattan 
high schools shows a decided falling off 
this year. The total registration was 
only 9,033, a decrease of 407 since last 
year. Both the Normal and City col- 
leges maintain high school departments, 
which show heavy increases in registra- 
tion. This accounts, in large measure, 
for the light attendance in the regular 
publie high schools. 

Brooklyn is in direct contrast to Man- 
hattan, the high school registration there 
having increased 2,207, the schools hav- 
ing enrolled 12,327 pupils) Queens has 
a registration of 2,633, an increase of 407, 
while the Bronx registered 2,214, an in- 
crease of 78. In Richmond there was a 
decrease of 27, the registration being 695. 

The total registration in all the city 
high schools was 26,902, an increase over 
September, 1906, of 2,258. 


Work with Defectives. 


The Board of Education has made 
provision for about seven hundred of 
the 6,000 to 12,000 children in the New 
York schools who cannot benefit by the 
regular school course. Additional deame 
for defectives will be started as rapidly 
as qualified teachers can be secured. 

In order to afford teachers of these un- 
graded classes the Board of Education 
has decided that such teachers may, 


upon the recommendation of the inspec- 
tor of ungraded classes, be granted a 
leave of absence with full pay for not 
more than three months within the school 
year for the purpose of study in a school 
for the training of teachers of defective 
children. 


Normal College Overcrowded. 


As usual, the Normal College is over- 
crowded, especially in the high school 
department. Four hundred applicants 
were rejected, but still there are many 
more pupils than can be properly taken 
care of. 

‘Our family is far, far too large for 
our homestead, as you can readily 
judge,” said Acting President Gillet, 
‘and we would not only be willing, but 
very glad, to hold our extra classes in 
public school buildings as an immediate 
temporary arrangement. Of course, 
under our own management,” he added, 
‘for it’s a strange, inexplicable fact that 
of those we have sent to the city high 
schools few return to us. You see, thcse 
who are admitted to our high school we 
expect to take into the college, and they 
have had to pass pretty severe exami- 
nations in arithmetic, English grammar, 
and composition, while the applicant at 
city high schools has no ‘exams.’ ” 

Dr. Gillet said the frequently-used ex- 
pression of ‘“‘half sessions” is a mis- 
nomer. 

‘**Double sessions’ is the more correct 
term,” said he, ‘‘for the pupils get nearly 
as many periods as ordinarily. They 
have twenty recitations a week, instead 
of the usual twenty-three, but, of course, 
it’s hard for them to come early and 
stay late.” 

Besides ‘‘double sessions’ in the col- 
lege buildings, they are also being held 
in the schocl buildings at Amsterdam 
Avenue and Ninety-third Street, at 145th 
Street, and in Allen Street. 


Answers Critics. 


District Supt. Grace C. Strachan, com- 
menting on the charges made against 
her of neglecting her duties in absenting 
herself from her work to engage in the 


equal pay fight, said that she would 
resign her — as district superintend- 
ent rather than give up the struggle. ppd 

“The charge that f absented myself 
without leave for thirty-four days is 
correct,” said Miss Strachan. ‘‘The 
members of the Board of Education are 
my superiors, and they have a right to 
criticise me. They charge that by 
absenting myself from work I impaired 
the discipline of my district. With all 
due respect to my official superiors, | 
differ with them. My reports have been 
in their hands on time and show that 
efficiency has been maintained in my 
district. The Board of Education will 
realize sooner or later that the women 
teachers are entered upon a long cam- 
paign—not a battle, but a_ hundred 
ears’ war. We will go to the Legis- 
ature again, as we did this year.” 


Help for Daily Work. 


The New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has decided to organize a series of 
grade conferences. It is the intention 
to select a few schools as centers, and at 
these the teachers in the neighboring 
schools will meet for the consideration 
and discussion of class-room prcblems. 
One of the teachers will act as chairman 
and will submit a brief report of the work 
to the committee. 

It is the intention to have the meetings 
informal, in order to encourage an inter- 
change of views as to methods, devices, 
general management, etc. It is not 
deemed wise to have supervisors, super- 
intendents, or principals to deliver ad- 
dresses, but i to have the meetings 
of teachers. The co-operation of prin- 
cipals and teachers in this work is asked 
by the committee, which desires the 
names of teachers in each grade who 
would be good chairmen of the meetings. 
All suggestions should be forwarded to 
the chairman of the committee, Miss 
Katherine McCann, Public School 17, 
West Forty-seventh Street, near Eighth 
Avenue, Manhattan, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. If possible, the first 
meetings will be held in October, and 
will be followed by conferences in No- 
vember and December. 








The Heath Readers Along the Seaboard 


THE HEATH READERS have been adopted by more 
than three thousand cities and towns, by two states 
and by hundreds of counties throughout the country. 
They are used in the following chain of great cities 


along the Atlantic Coast: 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 


This remarkable record is an indication of the great 
and growing popularity of this series of beautiful 


reading books. 


D. C. HEATH G&G CO., 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 


Publishers 








LONDON 
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Eczema Eleven Years 


Hands Cracked and Bleeding—Three Doc- | 


tors and Many Remedies Fail. 


SOON CURED BY CUTICURA 
MAI had eczema on my hands for 
about eleven years. The hands cracked 
open in many places and bled. One 
of my fingers was so bad that the nail 
came off. I had often heard of cures 
by the Cuticura Remedies, but had no 
confidence in them as I had tried so 


many remedies, and they all had failed | 
I had seen three doctors, | 


to cure me. 
but got no relief. Finally we got a cake 
of Cuticura Soap, a box of Cuticura 
Ointment, and two bottles of Cuticura 
Resolvent Pills. Of course I keep Cuti- 
cura Soap all the time for my hands, but 
the one cake of Cuticura Soap and half 


ajbox of Cuticura Ointment cured them. | 


It is surely a blessing for me to have 
my hands well; and recommend them to 
all suffering with eczema. Mrs. Eliza 
A. Wiley, R. F. D. No. Liscomb, 
Iowa,gOct. 18, 1906.” 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thind Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


9 


a, 





Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- j 


ment in the House. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF PEDAGOGY 


N. Y. University 


NEW YORK CITY 


A professional school for the advanced study 
of education, 
of Education; Philosophy of Education; Ethics; 
History of Philosophy; Psychology; Sociol- 
ogy; Principles of Method; Special Method; 
Physical Education; Methods in Art Educa- 
tion; and Problems of Secondary Education. 


Washington Square 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 28 
Bulletin describing courses sent on application, 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 


Offers 39 courses in History | 


| Good Fun. 


ey 
The Truly Great. 


| 
| ‘Father,’ said little Rollo, ‘‘what is a 
| great man?”’ 


THE TRUE METHOD OF 


NATURE STUDY 


“A great man, my son, is one who @Every Public School Teacher 


manages to gather about him a corps of 
assistants who will take the blame for 
his mistakes while he gets the credit for 
any good ideas.’’-—Washington Star. 


How Not to Sleep. 


causes too great a pressure on the heart. 

Don’t sleep on your right side, for it 
interferes with the respiration of that 
lung. Don’t sleep on your stomach for 
that interferes with the respiration of both 
lungs and makes breathing ditticult. 

Don’t sleep on your back, for this 
method of getting rest is bad for the 
nervous system. 

Don’t sleep sitting in a chair for your 
body falls into an unnatural position 


)and you cannot get the necessary relax- | 


| ation. ; 

Don’t sleep standing up, for you may 
topple over and crack your skull. 

Don’t sleep.—Puck. 


| 
| 


The Little Dears. 


A terrific racket was going on in the 
| nursery. 
| ‘What are the children doing in there, 
| Laura?’’ asked Mr. Ferguson. 
| ‘They told me they were going to 
| play Sunday-school,’”’ answered his wife. 
\‘‘Some of their little friends are spend- 
jing the evening with them.” 
| Mr. Ferguson stepped to the door of 
jthe nursery and applied his ear to the 
: keyhole. A dozen juvenile voices were 
‘singing lustily: 


‘‘We won't go home till morning, 
We won't go home till morning, 

We won’t go home till morni-i-i-ing— 
| And then we won't go home!” 
| Then he went back and picked up his 
| newspaper again. 
' **Could you make out what they were 
singing, George?” asked Mrs. Ferguson. 
| “Yes,” he said, ‘‘it’s a favorite old 
Sunday-school hymn.’’— Exchange. 





! 
| Rest and Health for Mother and child, 
| Mrs. WINsSLow’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
}for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
| MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
| TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
| SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
| and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by 
druggistsin every part of the world. Be sure to 
| ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” An 
| take nu other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


should read ‘‘ The Spirit of Nature 
Study,’’ by EDWARD F, BIGELOW. 


(It should be on every Teacher’s 
Reading Course in every State 
and County. 


Don’t sleep on your left side, for it (School Boards and Superinten- 


dents who desire that the Study 
of Nature be conducted on fact 
and observation in the field rather 
than fancy and authors’ fables, 
should see that ‘‘The Spirit of 
Nature Study” is in the hands 
of their teachers. 


@ Zeal, enthusiasm, hopefulness, 
and helpfulness are decidedly 
marked. The author has been a 
teacher of Nature for over a 
quarter of a century. 


@ The book will inspire teachers 
and others not only with love 
for Nature but for the child and 
with life. 


Every educator knows of Luther 
Burbank, of Santa Rosa, Cal. 
He says, ‘‘I most heartily en- 
dorse Dr. Bigelow as a master 
educator in the study of Nature.’’ 


¢ 








Profusely illustrated in a wide 
range of Nature of all seasons 
and humanity of all ages. 





12mo. Cloth $1.00 net, by mail $1.10 


A. $. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK 











A Sure 
relief for Asthma. 
Sold py all Druggists, 
or by mai: 25 cents. 


KIDDER’S —PASTILES. 
GE EAA EET 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 





4;BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHEMICAL 





APPARATUS 


—~ AND 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Paper. 


THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable 
toilet article; it contains no animal 
fats, but is made from the most 
healthful of the vegetable oils. It is 
truly the “Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 


Its use is a fine habit. 
‘Complete Laboratory Outfits 








Full Catalogue turnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Look Up to the Hills. 
Leok up to the hills, to the light of their 


gleaming! 

Look up to the hills, to the mist of their 
dreaming! ea 

Look up to the peace and the joy of the) A Text-Book on Cibil Gobernn. ent 
hills | 

jreen guarding the valley, the winding | By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Pa. D. 


sweet rills! 

Look up to their glory and grandeur and 
wonder, 

Their feet in the fields and their head in 
the thunder! 

Look up to the hills and behold how they. 





| PLAN.-—It is nota history of the origin and growth of government. 
It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready to take 
up this subject can understand and study to the satisfaction of 


stand himself and his teacher. It includes just the points that you 

ck- 1 _ stalwart and steady and would put into such a book and omits just what you would omit. 
Look up to the hills and beyond to the 

gleam ‘'SIZE.-—Itis not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a reason- 


That leads to the peak and the star and able size-limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials and 
the dream! —Baltimore Sun. | 


| by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 
Our Wants. 


In infancy, we want the moon; 
in youth, we want the earth; 

But our desires at manhood’s noon 
Contract a bit in girth. 

They dwindle as our lives are spent 
And on our ways we pled, 


|MAKE-U P.—This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in type. The print is good. The 
binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 


Until at last we ar ntent. ‘ ‘ = 2 
fn i Pace Pring sgh pee | stantial. There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 
| illustrations. 


—Louisville Courier Journal. 





Sugesior Eatings. 
There are no ‘‘ten best things to eat” 
In old Virginia. 
To make the catalog complete 
Here in Virginia, 
We'd first allow ourselves a score; 
When that was done we'd call for more— 
And then all limits we’d ignore— | 
Down in Virginia. 


Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 
614 Arch Street Philadelphia 





NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


DAY BY DAY 


In the Primary School 
BY ALICE MAUD BRIDGHAM 


Covers all the work of the primary room for every day of the school year. 





The oysters nowhere grow so plump 
As in Virginia. 
The soft crab’s nowhere such a trump 
As in Virginia. 
Our turkey comes from Princess Anne— 
The same that gladdened Powhatan— 
And nowhere do they cook it, man, 
As in Virginia. 


In History and Geography the outline covers the change of seasons, 
special days, lives of famous men, and birthdays. Material for the work in 
Language has been selected from the best sources, never forgetting the 
cultivation of the aesthetic side of the child’s nature. The outline in Draw- 
ing closely correlates with the other subjects, and is of a nature to appeal 
to small children. The Busy Work devices are original, and being inspired 
cs each day’s necessities, are never meaningless. The Nature work is 

anned to arouse an interest in and create a love for all creatures, great or 

; : : eal, to interpret the plan of creation, and to ‘‘ Find tongues in trees, books 

Oh, nsiragacad bird from snipe to squab in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” The 

Is with us, too; and, gob on gob, material is suited to the succession of seasons,—through autumn, winter, 
A fellow eats corn on the cob | and _ spring. 

In old Virginia The books are profusely illustrated with calendars, simple blackboard 

i | designs, suggestions for paper cutting, illustrations for picture study and 

language work, etc. 

Cloth 


Autumn, $1.25 


Elsewhere fried chicken counterfeits 
Ours in Virginia; 

And as for soulful gravy, it’s 
Ours in Virginia. 


Nowhere are hogfish found so sweet | 
As in Virginia. 

Nowhere have pigs such pickled feet 
As in Virginia. 

There is no other Smithfield ham, 


Three Volumes 
Spring, $1.50 The Set, $4.00 


Illustrated 
Winter, $1.25 








Our corncakes thrill the diaphragm, 
We have the little neck-ed clam 
Down in Virginia. 
In vegetables and in meat, 
Here in Virginia, 
We've everything that’s good to eat— 


> get it in yuhl 
it hail from | or sea, 
ther ung on vine or tree, 
best o ibilit 
is in Virginia. 





~-Norfolk Landmark. 


Memory Gems 


For School and Home 
By W. H. WILLIAMS 
Principal of the Thacher School, Kansas City, Mo, 


An aid to teachers and pupils in the daily 
opening exercises of school, in special day 


literary entertainments. 
Cloth 


12mo. 50 cents net 


celebrations, class exercises and all sorts of: 





Filippo, The Italian Boy 


By LAURA B. STARR 
Author of Mustofa, The Egyptian Boy, etc. 


A tale of child life among the Italians. A 
fascinating story showing the customs of the 
country from the boy’s birth to manhood, the 
boy’s babyhood, his clothes, his school and 
occupations, the climate and productions of 
the country, with much else of great interest. 
Cloth 60 cents net 


12mo. Ilustrated 








A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 


11-15 Bast 24th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Standard Books for Teachers 




















Composition in the Elementary School—Taylor 


This new book presents the science and art of composition in the elementary school. It is an attempt to 
analyze composition as a mental process and as a form of art, in order, by such analysis, to relate the subject 
to other modes of expression, and to find the data necessary for the formulation of principles which govern the 
aim and method of teaching the art to children. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Little Talks on School Management—Saunders 


_ A practical work, full of suggestion, information, and inspiration for teachers in primary schools. Discusses in 
an intelligent, helpful, and spirited manner all of the problems that teachers in both graded and ungraded schools 
meet and are forced to solve correctly to attain the highest professional success. Small 12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Management and Methods—Sanders 


_ It is plain, practical, pointed, and pedagogically sound. The author speaks from a wide experience. He 
hits the point on every topic. He discusses the problems of school management and methods of teaching from 
the standpoint of the great mass of teachers—those teaching in the rural and village schools. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Hints and Helps from Many School-Rooms—Grifiin 
There can hardly a question come up in the teacher’s work, about which there is any doubt, but that some 
helpful answer will be found in this book. It is a veritable teacher’s cyclopedia of tested ideas and suggestions 
for lightening the burdens of schoolroom work, and keeping up pupils’ interest. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
Art of Class Management and Discipline—Taylor 


The value of every principle and device suggested has been demonstrated. It is the only book we know of 
treating in detail, from a practical point of view, all the problems of government and management that confront 
the teacher. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Mary Kingwood’s School—Johnson 
This beautiful story of the every-day life of the primary teacher in her schoolroom was first published in 
Teachers Magazine. It takes up the work of the primary room by months, telling what Miss Kingwood did in 
each of these months to make the season a delightful and helpful one to the children. The story of how she and 
her little folks grew as the months advanced is a charming one. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00. 
Talks on Pedagogics—Parker 


Represents the advanced thought on education of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Cloth. $1.50. 


Talks on Teaching—Parker 


No book on education has created so much interest and so influenced methods of teaching. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Education Through Nature—Munson 
A book on Nature Study based on the fundamental laws of life and development. Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. 


Theory and Practice of Teaching—Page 
One of the best of all books for teachers. As valuable to-day as when it was written. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


National Question Book—Shaw 
Revised and enlarged. Questions and answers on twenty-two branches of study. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Educational Reformers—Quick 
The most widely known History of Education, and the best one. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


School Management — Kellogg Mind Studies—Allen 


Filled with original and practical ideas on school Elements of psychology in relation to teaching. 
government. Cloth. 50 cents. Many practical illustrations. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic—Seeley Autobiography of Froebel 


A perfect guide in this difficult subject. Cloth. 50 cts. An excellent account of the life and views of this 
educational reformer. Cloth. 50 cents. 


School Devices - Shaw and Donnell Mistakes in Teaching—Hughes is 


; hg gy of new ideas and suggestions for school The chief faults in school management set down in 
work. Cloth. 50 cents. a sensible, direct manner. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Among Ourselves—Taylor : Securing and Retaining Attention—Hughes 
A series of inspiring talks to teachers about teaching. To be used in connection with the above. A re- 
Enlivened with anecdote. Cloth. 50 cents. markable able book. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Outlines of Pedagogics—Rein Educational Theories—Browning 


A book for all students of pedagogy. The Herbar- A standard short history of education. With side- 
tian theory explained. Cloth. 50 cents. heads, analysis, and index. Cloth. 50 cents. 
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